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The Women of the More Family. 


, OUR own superiority should always be seen, but never 

felt. A wife should outshine her husband in nothing—not 
even in dress.” So wrote Mrs. Thrale to a newly-married man 
of her acquaintance. “Study some easy science together,” and 
“do not congratulate yourself that your wife is not a learned 
lady,” are among the other mild monitions of the same docu- 
ment, and are tell-tale of the era in which it was composed. 
Possibly, there are grand-mothers and aunts writing such letters 
still—though not writing them with the careful, and even delight- 
ful elegance of the days of Mrs. Imlay, and of Mrs. Thrale. For, 
though the Victorian age is far in advance of the Augustan 1n 
most things, it cannot, with all its Girtons, pretend that its people 
have ceased to speak patronizingly of the higher education of 
women, or have learned to regard with other than pity a man, 
guilty of the impropriety of marrying a woman cleverer than 
himself. “ A wife should outshine her husband in nothing—not 
even in her dress "—that ne plus ultra! We may fancy, for a 
moment, what George Eliot would have thought of the dictum, 
while she lived with Mr. Cross in her Chelsea home ; she who, 
dealing not indeed with Dress, but mere morals, showed us 
Romola’s gradual growth into the knowledge that she was better 
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and nobler than Tito. But it is with another Chelsea houschold 
one in which, more than three 





that we are to concern ourselves 
centuries ago, the position of woman was understood and 
appointed in a manner not without a lesson for succeeding 
times. 

Sir Thomas More—that Blessed man—was twice married ; 
and both his wooings were a little out of the common way. A 
young lawyer, he was particularly attracted by the three pretty 
daughters of Mr. Colt of New Hall, Essex. Where all were nice, 
the second was still the nicest of all. When, however, More had 
made up his heart on this delicate point, the eldest sister began 
to occupy his thoughts, inasmuch as “ he considered it would be 
both great gricf and some shame to see her younger fsister_ pre- 
ferred before her in marriage, and he then, of a certain pity, 
framed his mind to her, and soon after married her.” New Hall, 
which now makes amends by possessing a convent for the educa- 
tion of girls, was not then exactly a seat of learning, and More 
found pleasure in supplementing the somewhat meagre education 
of his young wife. She was busy besides ; for she bore him four 
children ; and then, when they were all young, she died. Two 
years later, More was made ambassador by a friend who aspired 
for the hand of Alice Middleton. “Your wooing will speed 
better, Mr. More,” hinted the widow, “if you do it on your own 
account.” And he did. 

It has become a habit to speak of Lady More as a shrew. 
People are always apt to be critical about the relationship of 
husband and wife ; and a position of so close an intimacy obvi- 
ously lends itself to the profane jesting, and the cheap caricature, 
irresistible to the pen of a Macaulay in sketching even John- 
son and his Tetty. Let Blessed Thomas More speak for himself 
and he ought to know. In the old parish church at Chelsea, 





where, at one time, he served Mass nearly every morning, is a 
monument he placed there in 1532, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 
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Here lieth Jane, the well-beloved wife of Sir Thomas More, 
who hath appointed this tomb for Alice, my wife, and for me 
also. The one, being coupled with me in my youth, brought 
me forth three daughters and one son ; and the other hath been 
so good to my children (which is a rare praise with step-mothers) 
as scarce any could be better to her own. The one did so live 
with me, and the other now so liveth, that it is doubtful whether 
this or the other were dearer unto me. O how well could we 
three have lived together in matrimony, if Fortune and Religion 
would have suffered it! But I beseech the Lord that this tomb 
and heaven may unite us: so death will give us that which life 
denied. 


An epitaph with a surprise in it!—who could accomplish the 
welcome feat except the great Chancellor, he who could com- 
bine, as none before or since, the whimsical and the sublime, 
the naif and the sacred? We shall add no words of ours to his. 
Perhaps only to the great Catholic love-poet, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore himself, should we dare to trust the treatment of so 
Heavenly and so Womanly a theme. 

Nor shall we use many words of our own in speaking of the 
Chancellor’s daughters. One of them has a great renown ; her 
name is a household word in modern England ; and all three of 
them form an immortal group, as they bend over their books in 
the Chelsea study, and are sketched for us by Erasmus in a 
letter to Budzeus : 


Unmarried men (he says) are more easily advanced, but More 
is so wedded to wedlock that nothing can emancipate him. 
When he lost his first wife he married another, vzduus viduam. 
He has three daughters, the eldest, who is named Margaret, is 
just married to a young man (Roper) of good fortune and un- 
spotted morals, and with an inclination to learning. More had 
all his daughters educated from their infancy ; first paying great 
attention to their morals and then to their learning. He brings 
up another girl as a companion to his daughters. He has also a 
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step-daughter, of great beauty and genius, now married some 
years to a young man “not unlearned, and of most ex- 
cellent morals.’ He has a son by his former wife, aged 
thirteen, the youngest of his children. He ordered them a year 
ago to write to me on their own responsibility: the subject was 
not supplied, nor were any corrections allowed. When they 
showed their father their exercises, all he did was to have them 
fairly copied without changing a syllable, and seal them and 
send them to me, and I greatly admired them. They read Livy 
and similar authors; his wife, who is an excellent housewife, 
manages the household. It has been said that learning is un- 
favourable to common sense; there is no greater reader than 
More, yet you will not find a man who is more complete master 
of his faculties, on all occasions and with all persons, more ac- 
cessible, more ready to oblige, more quick-witted in conversa- 
tion, or who combines so much true prudence with such agree- 
able manners. His influence has been such that there is scarce 
a nobleman in the land who considers his children fit for their 
rank unless they have been well educated, and learning has be- 
come fashionable at court. I once thought with others, that 
learning was useless to the female sex. More has quite changed 
my opinion. IT now think that nothing so completely preserves 
the modesty or so sensibly employs the thoughts of young girls 
as learning. By such employments they are kept from per- 
nicious idleness, they imbibe noble precepts, and their minds are 
trained to virtue. Many from simplicity and inexperience have 
lost their honour before they knew that such an inestimable 
treasure was in danger, nor do I sce why husbands should fear 
lest a learned wife should be less obedient, except they would 
exact from their wives what should not be exacted from honest 
and virtuous dames. I think that nothing is more intractable 
than ignorance, to say nothing of the fact that similarity of 
tastes and literary inclinations are a much stronger bond of 
union between husband and wife than mere sensual affection. I 
have heard of women returning from church who wonderfully 
admired the preacher, but could not repeat a word he had said, 
or explain the course of his argument, while More’s daughters, 
and such as they, can form an opinion on what they have heard 
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and discriminate between the good and the bad. When I 
once told More that he would grieve more deeply if he lost 
his daughters, after he had bestowed on them so much care, 
he replied, “he would rather they died learned than un- 
learned ;” this put me in mind of Phocion’s answer to his wife, 
who lamented that her husband was to suffer innocently. 
“Wife,” said he, “ would it be better that I should die guilty?” 


The same graphic pen, engaged on a letter to Hutton, gives 
the following further picture of the student life of these Chelsea 
maidens, under whose mulberry tree, in what is now Beaufort 
street, Fathers John and Kenelm Vaughan now tell their beads 
and think about the martyr who meditated there of old : 


His house appears to enjoy the happiness that all who live 
therein become better in their moral character, as well as im- 
proved in condition, and no stain has ever fallen on their reputa- 
tion. You might imagine yourself in the academy of Plato, but 
I do the house injury by comparing it with the school of Plato, 
where only abstract questions and sometimes moral virtues were 
the topics under discussion ; I should rather call it a school of 
Christian religion, a theatre for the exercise of all Christian 
virtues. Its inmates apply themselves to liberal sciences, and 
no quarrelling or angry words are ever heard ; every one does his 
duty cheerfully, and the discipline of his home is enforced by 
More by kindness and courtesy, neither is sober cheerfulness ever 
wanting. Such a household deserves to be called a school of the 
Christian religion. 


At one time, More was taken from his Chelsea home by the 
King, who made him live in his own palace, so that he might 
summon him at will and talk about theology or astronomy or 
geometry. Together they often mounted on to the leads, when 
nights were clear, to study the stars—the great man and his mur- 
derer. These very opportunities under the London Heavens, 
when the London Heavens were still unenshrouded by smoke, 
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add a new infidelity to Henry’s subsequent deed of blood. So 
at least it will seem to those who are conscious of a sentiment 
finely enshrined in our Sonnet Literature by Mr. Aubrey de 


Vere :— 


For we the mighty mountain plains have trod 
Both in the glow of sunset and sunrise, 

And lighted by the moon of southern skies. 
The snow- white torrent of the thundering flood 
We two have watched tovether. In the wood 
We two have felt the warm tears dim our eyes, 
While zephyrs softer than an infant’s sighs 
Ruffled the lizht air of our solitude. 

O Earth, maternal Earth, and thou, O Heaven, 
And Night first born, who now, even now, dost waken 
The host of stars, thy constellated train, 

Tell me if those can ever be forgiven, 

Those abject, who together have partaken 
These Sacraments of Nature—and in vain. 


Verily the moon and stars were turned into blood in the 
terrible days of that “abject” King. 

Yet More’s absences from home, whether at the palace or on 
embassies abroad, though they were a bore and a deprivation to 
him, the affectionate, are a gain to us, as the occasion of his 
writing letters still preserved to us. The first of these is 
addressed to the tutor of his children—William Gunnell : * 





I have received, my dear Gunnell, your letters such as they 
are wont to be, most elegant and full of affection. Your love 
towards my children I gather from your letters, their diligence 
by their own ; for every one of their epistles pleaseth me much. 
Yet most especially I take joy to hear that my daughter 
Elizabeth hath showed as great prudence in her mother’s absence 
as if she had been present; let her know that that liked me 
better than all the epistles besides, for I esteem learning which 


" Life of More, by his descendant Cresacre More, quoted by Miss Agnes 
Stewart in Life S~ Letters of Sir Thomas More. 
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is joined with virtue more than all the treasures of kings. 
To what doth the fame of being a great scholar bring us, if it be 
severed from virtue, other than a notorious and famous infamy ?— 
especially in women, whom men will be the more ready to 
assail for their learning because itis a rare matter, and argucth 
a reproach to the sluggishness of a man, who will not stick to 
lay the fault of their natural malice upon the quality of learning ; 
but ifa woman, on the other hand, shall join many virtues of 
the mind with skill in learning, as I hope all mine will do, I 
shall account it a more happy thing than if they had all the 
riches of Croesus united to the beauty of the fair Helen, not 
because they were to get fame thereby, though it inseparably 
follows virtue as the shadow doth the body, but because they 
will obtain the true rewards of wisdom, which can never be taken 
away as wealth may, nor will it fade as beauty doth, because it 
dependeth upon truth and justice, and not on the words of 
men’s mouths, than which nothing is more foolish; for as it is 
the duty ofa good man to eschew infamy, so is it the property of 
a proud man to frame his actions only for praise, for that man’s 
mind must be full of anxiety that always wavers, for fear of 
other men’s judgments, between joy and sadness. Amongst the 
benefits which learning hath bestowed on men, I account it the 
most profitable that we look not for praise to be accounted 
learned, but only to use it on all occasions ; which the best of 
all learned men, I mean the philosophers, have delivered to us, 
though some of them have abused their science, aiming only to 
be accounted excellent men by the people. Thus have I spoken, 
my Gunnell, somewhat more of not coveting vain glory in re- 
spect of those words in your letter, wherein you say that the high 
spirit of my daughter Margaret’s wit is not to be dejected ; I am 
of the same opinion, but I think that he dejects his wit who 
admires vain objects, esteeming the shadow of good things, for 
want or discretion to judge true from apparent good rather than 
the truth itself; and I have not only requested you, dear 
Gunnell, who of yourself I believe would have done it, ncither 
have I desired my wife alone, but also other friends I have en- 
treated many times, to persuade my children to avoid the gulfs 
of pride, to walk through the pleasant meadows of modesty ; 
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not to be enamoured of the glitter of gold and silver, nor lament 
the want of it; to think none the better of themselves for all 
their costly trimmings, nor more meanly for the lack of them ; 
not to lessen their beauty bestowed on them by nature by 
neglecting it, nor to add to it by artificial means ; to esteem 
virtue their chicf happiness, learning and good qualities the next, 
of which above all are piety towards God, charity to all men, 
modesty and Christian humility in themselves, by which they 
will reap from God the reward of an innocent life, so that they 
shall not need to fear death, and meanwhile not to be puffed up 
with the vain praises of men, nor cast down by slanders and dis- 
crace. These are the solid fruits of learning, which as I confess 
belong not to all, but those may yet attain them who study with 
this intent. It matters not at harvest time whether man or 
woman sowed the corn, for both are reasonable beings, and 
thercfore I do not see why learning may not equally suit either 
sex. Reason being thus cultivated and (as a field) sown with 
wise precepts, it bringeth forth good fruit; but if the soil of 
woman’s brain be of its own nature bad, and more apt to bear 
fern than corn, by which saying many terrify women from 
learning, I am of opinion that woman’s wit is the more diligently 
to be cultivated, to the end that nature’s defect may be redressed 
by industry ; of which mind were several wise and holy fathers, 
S. Jerome and S. Augustine amongst others, who not only ex- 
horted many noble matrons and honourable virgins to love of 
study, but, to help them, expounded to them difficult portions of 
Scripture; and wrought letters to tender maidens, full of so 
creat learning that scarcely our greatest professors of divinity 
can well read them ; which works, you will endeavour, my dear 
Gunnell, that my daughters may learn, so that they may know 
the end they ought to have in study, to place the fruits of their 
labours in God and a pure conscience, that at peace with them- 
selves they be not moved with flattery nor grieved at the scoffs 
of the unlearned. Though I fancy you may reply that though 
this be true my precepts are too strong and hard for the tender 
ave of my young wenches to listen to, for what man, be he ever 
so old and learned, is always so constant as not to be elated 
with the tickling of vain glory? For myself I consider it so 
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hard to shake from us this plague of pride that we ought the 
more to endeavour to do it from our very infancy. I think there 
is no other cause why this mischief doth stick so fast to us, but 
that it is ingrafted in us even by our nurses as soon as we have 
crept out of our shells, fostered by our masters, nourished and 
perfected by our parents, whilst no one proposeth anything good 
to children, but they at once bid them expect praise as the re- 
ward of virtue, whence they are so used to esteem much of 
praise, that seeking to please the greater number, who are 
always the worst, they are ashamed to be good with the few. 
And that this plague may be banished from my children, I 
desire that you, my dear Gunnell, their mother, and all their 
friends, would still sing them this song, hammer it into their 
heads on every occasion, that vain glory is to be despised, nor 
anything more excellent than the humble modesty so much 
praised by Christ, which prudent charity will so guide and direct 
that it will teach us rather to desire virtue than to upbraid others 
for their vices, and make them rather love those who correct 
their faults than hate them for their good counsel, to obtain 
which nothing is more available than to read them the precepts 
of the Fathers, whom they know not to be angry with themselves, 
and with whose authority they must be moved because they 
are venerable for their sanctity. If, therefore, you will read the 
works of such to Margaret and Elizabeth besides their lessons 
in Sallust, as they, being the eldest, are of riper age than John 
and Cicely, you will make both them and me every day more 
beholden to you; moreover you will then make my children, 
dear in the order of nature, more dear for learning, and _ by their 
increase in virtue most dear unto me. Farewell.—From the 
Court, this Whitsun Eve. 


The following letters are among those addressed by More to 
the dear students themselves—his “ School ” as he called them: 


Thomas More, to his whole school sendeth greeting. 
Behold, I have found out a compendious way to salute you all, 
and make spare of time and paper, which I must needs have 
wasted in saluting each one of you by name, which would be 
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very superfluous, because you are all so dear to me, some in one 
way, some in another, that I cannot leave one of you unsaluted. 
Yet I know not if there be any better motive why I should love 
you, than that you are scholars, learning seeming to bind me 
more closely to you than nearness of blood. If I loved you not 
exceedingly I should envy your great happiness in having many 
great scholars for your masters. I hear that Mr. Nicolas is 
with you, that you have learned much astronomy of him, and 
have proceeded so far in this science that you know not only the 
pole-star, the dog, and such like common constellations, but also, 
which argues you as absolute and cunning astronomers, you 
know the chief planets themselves, and are able to discern the 
sun from the moon. Go forward therefore in your new and 
admirable skill, and whilst you daily admire the stars, | admonish 
you also to think of this holy fast of Lent, and let the pious 
song of Boethius sound in your ears, so that your minds may 
ascend to heaven, lest when the body is lifted up on high the 
soul be driven down to earth with the brute beasts. Farewell.— 
‘rom the Court, this 29th of March. 


Answering letters from his daughters, Sir Thomas again 


writes : 


Thomas More, to his best beloved children, and to Margarct 
Giggs, whom he numbers amongst his own, sendeth greeting. 
The merchant from Bristol brought me yours the day after he 
had received them from you, with the which I was extremely de- 
lichted, for there can come nothing, though never so rude nor 
meanly polished, from your workshop but it yieldeth me more 
delight than other men’s works, be they ever so eloquent, your 
writing doth so stir up my affection for you. Exclusive of this, 
your letters also please me well for their own worth, as full of 
fine wit and pure Latin phrase ; therefore they all please me ex- 
ceedingly. Yet, to tell you candidly what I think, my son 
John’s letter pleascth me most, because it was longer than the 
others, and also he seems to me to have taken more pains than 
the rest; he not only pointeth out the matter clearly, and 
speaketh clegantly, but also playeth pleasantly with me, return- 
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ing my jests upon me again very wittily, and this not only 
pleasantly but temperately withal, showing that he is mindful 
with whom he jesteth, to wit, his father, whom he endeavours so to 
delight that he is also afraid to offend. Hereafter I expect every 
day letters from each one of you, neither wm I accept of such 
excuses as you complain of, that you had no leisure, or that the 
carrier went away suddenly, or that you have no matter to write. 
John is not wont to allege any such things, and nothing can 
hinder you from writing, but many things should exhort you to 
it. Why should you blame the carrier, seeing you may prevent 
his coming, and have them ready made up and sealed two days 
before any offer themselves to carry them? And how can you 
want matter of writing to me, who am delighted to hear either 
of your studies or your play, whom you may then please exceed- 
ingly, when, having nothing to write of, you write as largely as 
you can of that nothing, than which nothing is more easy for 
you to do, especially being women, and therefore prattlers by 
nature, amongst whom a great story riseth out of nothing. But 
this I admonish you to do, that, whether you write of serious 
matters or of trifles, you write with diligent consideration, pre- 
meditating it before ; neither will it be amiss if you first indite 
in English, for then it may be more easily translated into Latin, 
while the mind free from inventing is apt in finding eloquent 
words. I leave this to your choice whether you do so or not, but 
I enjoin you by all means diligently to examine what you have 
written before you write it over fair again, examining first the 
whole sentence, then various parts of it, by which you will dis- 
cover if any solecisms have escaped you ; which being corrected, 
and your letter fairly written out, let it not trouble you to 
examine it again. By this diligence, your trifles will seem 
serious matters, for as nothing is so pleasing but that it may be 
made unsavoury by garrulity, so nothing is so unpleasant that 
by industry may not be made graceful and comely. Farewell, 
my sweetest children—From the Court, this fifth day of 
September. 


Another Ietter to the whole school runs as follows : 
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Thomas More sendeth greeting to his most dear daughters, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cicely, and also to Margaret Giggs, as 
dear to him as if she were his own. I cannot sufficiently express, 
my best beloved wenches, how your cloquent letters have pleased 
me, and not the least that I understand by them that you have 
not in your journeys, though changing places often, omitted any 
of your customs of exercising yourself either in declamation, 
composing poetry, or in your logical exercises; and so I feel 
convinced that you dearly love me, being thus careful to please 
me by your diligence, performing in my absence what you 
know delights me when I am present; my return then shall be 
profitable to you, and assure yourselves that amongst my 
troublesome and business affairs there is nothing so much de- 
lights me as when I read of your labours by which I know that 
to be true which your loving master writes me of you; for 
unless your own epistles showed me how great was your desire 
to learn, I should have suspected that he had rather written out 
of affection than according to truth, but now you make me 
believe and lead me to imagine those things to be true of your 
disputations which he boasteth of you almost beyond belief. I 
am very desirous to come home that I may set our scholar to 
dispute with you, who is slow to believe you able to answer 
your master’s praises. But I hope—knowing how stedfast you 
are—that you will shortly overcome your master, if not in dis- 
puting, at least in not leaving off your strife. Farewell, dear 
wenches. 


To the most beloved of all these beloved wenches he writes: 


Thy letters, dearest Margaret, were grateful unto me, which 
certified me of the state of Shaw, yet would they have been 
more grateful unto me if they had told me what your and your 
brother's studies were, what is read amongst you every day, how 
you converse together, what themes you make, and how you 
pass the day amongst you; and although nothing is written 
from you but is most pleasing to me, yet those things are sweet 
which I can only learn through you or your brother. And in 
short, I pray thee, Meg, see that I understand by you what your 
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studies are. For rather than I would suffer you, my children, to 
live idly, I would myself look to you with loss of my temporal 
estate, bidding all other cares and business farewell, amongst 
which there is nothing more sweet unto me than thyself, my 
dearest daughter. Farewell. 


To Margaret also were addressed the following : 


I must tell you, my dearest daughter, how much your letter 
delighted me ; you may imagine how exceedingly it pleased your 
father when you understand what emotions its perusal raised in 
astranger. This evening I was seated with the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, a learned, and in every one’s judgment a most truthful 
man. As we were talking together, and I taking out of my 
pocket a paper concerning what we were speaking of, I pulled 
out by chance your letter. The handwriting pleasing him he 
took it from me and looked at it; when he perceived it to be 
a woman’s, he began to devour the letter, novelty inciting him ; 
but having read it, and understood it to be your writing, which 
he never would have believed if I had not seriously affirmed it, 
such a letter—but I will say no more—yet why should I not re- 
peat what he said? So pure a style, such good Latin, so full of 
sweet affection, he was perfectly delighted with it ; and when I 
produced, which he read also, many of your verses, he was so 
astonished that his very countenance and manner, free from all 
flattery and deceit, betrayed that he felt more than he could say 
though he said much in your praise. Forthwith he drew from 
his pocket a portegué,* which you shall reccive enclosed herein. 
I could not possibly avoid taking it, for he desired to send it as a 
sign of his affection for you, though I strove to return it again ; 
this was the cause why I showed him none of your sisters’ works, 
fearing lest he should think I showed them on purpose that he 
should bestow the same courtesy on them also, for it troubled 
me sorely to take of so worthy a man; but it is a happiness 
to please him. Write carefully to him, and as eloquently as you are 
able, in order to return him thanks. Farewell.—From the Court, 
this 11th of September, almost at midnight. 


* A gold coin of the value of £3 10s. 
VOL. VIII. yA 
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And again : 


Thomas More sendeth greeting to his dearest daughter 
Margaret. There was no reason, my dearest daughter, why you 
should have deferred writing for fear that your letters being 
barren should disgust me ; for though they had not been most 
curious, yet on account of thy sex any man might pardon thee, 
yea, even a blemish in the child’s face seems often beautiful to 
a father. But then your letters, Meg, were so eloquently 
written that they had nothing in them to fear from your indulgent 
father. Also, I heartily thank Mr. Nicolas (a learned astronomer), 
and congratulate you for having in the space of one month 
with but small labour learned so many wonders of that mighty 
and eternal work which were not discovered in many ages, but 
by watching in many cold nights under the open sky with 
much pain and labour. I am well pleased that you have 
resolved so diligently to study philosophy. I love you for 
this, dearest Meg, seeing that you will recover by diligence 
what negligence hath lost you. I have never found you a 
loiterer, your learning showing how painfully you have pro- 
ceeded ; yet such is your modesty, that you had rather accuse 
yourself of negligence than vainly boast of diligence, except 
you mean that in future you will be so diligent that your 
former efforts may be called negligent. If this be the case 
nothing can happen more fortunate to me, or more happy to 
you, my dearest daughter, for as I have earnestly wished that 
you might spend the rest of your life in studying physic and 
Holy Scriptures, by which help shall never be wanting to you 
to the end of your life, which is to strive that a sound mind be 
in a healthy body, of which studies you have already laid a 
foundation, so I think that some of the first years of your 
youth still remaining may be well bestowed in human learning 
and the liberal arts, both because your age may best struggle 
with difficulty, and also because it is uncertain whether at any 
other time we shall have so learned and careful a master. 
I could wish, dear Meg, that I might talk with you a long time 
about these matters, but those who bring in supper interrupt me 
and call me away. My supper cannot be so sweet to me as 
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this my speech with you, were I not to respect others more 
than myself. Farewell, dearest daughter; commend me 
kindly to your husband, my loving son, who makes me rejoice 
that he studies the same things with you ; so that, although I 
am wont to advise you always to give place to your husband, 
now I give you leave to strive to master him in the knowledge 
of the spheres. Farewell, again and again ; commend me to 
all your school-fellows, but especially to your master. 


And when Roper was bitten with the novelty of “the new 
learning,” it is to be feared that Margaret did not illustrate the 
dictum: “a wife should outshine her husband in nothing—not 
even in her dress.” The woman whose mental making had been 
so much thought over, repaid all that love and labour, and so far 
outshone her lord as to be a beacon to him. “ Yea, for the 
burning zeal he bore to the furtherance of Luther’s new 
broached religion, and for the pretty liking of himself, he longed 
so sore to be pulpetted, that, to have satisfied his mind’s 
affection and desire, he could have been contented to have 
foregone a good portion of his lands.” Sir Thomas despaired of 
him, but Margaret never; and to her was it due that her 
husband at last “perceived his own ignorance and folly and 
turned him again to the Catholic Faith.” Thus says the old 
Chronicler : 


Such a wife incomparably exccedeth (as Solomon saith) all 
worldly treasure, and he was on his parte so good, so sweet, so 
sober, so modest, so loving a husband, that as Erasmus long 
agoe writeth, if he had not been her husband he might have 
been her own Germaine brother. And the said Erasmus for her 
exquisite learning, wisdom, and virtue, made such an account of 
her, that he called her the flower of all the learned matrones of 
Ingland, to whom as yet being very younge, but yet adorned 
with a child, he dedicated his Commentaries made upon certain 
Hymnes of Prudentius. And so said he the truth, she was a 
Sappho—Aspasia—Hypathia—Damiana—Cornelia. But why 
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speak I of these, though learned, yet infidels? Nay, rather, she 
was of Christian Fabiola and Marcella, Paula and Eustochium. 


Nor was the wifehood of Margaret the supercession of her 
daughterhood. When her husband gained her as his wife, her 
father did not lose her as his child. In that model household 
the children when they married remained under the parental 
roof. When More resigned the Chancellorship and with it all his 
fortune and emoluments, the bitterness of the sacrifice lay in the 
necessary break-up of that large and united group. But, in the 
general scattering that followed, the Ropers hired a house next 


to his own. 

But a narrower abode was soon to be his. If he would not 
swear that the king was head of the church in England, he must 
die. From a cell in the Tower, his appointed ante-room to 
Heaven, it was to Margaret he wrote: 


April 17, 1534.—My dearest daughter,—When I was before 
the lords at Lambeth, I was the first called in ; though Master 
Doctor the vicar of Croydon, and several others, had come be- 
fore me. After they had declared to me why I was sent for (at 
which I wondered), seeing there was no other secular man there 
but myself, I asked to see the oath, which they showed me under 
the great seal, as also the act of the succession, which was 
delivered me in a printed roll. I then read them to myself, and 
considered the act with the oath, and showed them that my 
purpose was not to put any fault in the act or he that made it, or 
in the oath or any man that swore it, nor to condemn any man’s 
conscience ; but, as for myself, my conscience so moved me, that 
though I would not deny to swear to the succession, yet to the 
oath I could not swear without jeopardy to my soul. And 
that if they doubted if I refused the oath for the grudge of my 
conscience or for any fancy, I was ready to satisfy them on my 
oath, which if they trusted not, what should they be the better 
for giving me an oath? and if they trusted I would swear true, 
then I hoped they would not move me to swear the oath they 
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offered me to swear, it being against my conscience. To this my 
Lord Chancellor said, they were all very sorry to see me refuse 
the oath, saying, I was the very first who had refused it, which 
would cause the King’s highness to conceive great suspicion and 
sreat indignation towards me ; and then they showed me the roll, 
with the names of the lords and commons who had sworn and 
subscribed their names already. And seeing—I still refused to 
swear the same myself, not blaming any that had sworn. I was 
bid go down into the garden ; but I tarried in the old chamber 
that looked into it, and would not go down on account of the 
heat. And then I saw Master Doctor Latimer come into the 
garden, walking about with various other doctors and chaplains 
of my lord of Canterbury ; and very merry I saw he was, for he 
took one or two about the neck right handsomely. After that 
came Master Doctor Wilson forth from the lords ; and he was 
with two gentlemen sent straight unto the Tower. What time my 
Lord of Rochester was called in before them I cannot tell ; but 
at night I heard he had been before them; but where he 
remained until sent hither, I never heard. I heard also that 
Master Vicar of Croydon and the remainder of the priests of 
London that were sent for were sworn, and that they had such 
favour at the hands of the council that they were not detained 
and made to dance attendance to their own cost, as suitors are 
sometimes wont to be; but were speedily dismissed. And that 
Master Vicar of Croydon, either for joy, or for thirst, or else that 
it might be seen that he was known to the chief priest, went to 
my lord’s buttary bar, called for crink, and drank right jollily. 
As soon as they had played their pageant, and gone out of 
the place, I was called in again, and I was told what a number 
had sworn since I had left, without any scruple, for which 
I blamed no man, answering only for myself as_ before. 
My Lord of Canterbury then took hold of my saying that I did 
not condemn those who swore, saying it showed that I did not 
take it fora certain thing that I might not swear, but as very 
doubtful ; “but you do know for a certainty, without doubt, that 
you are bound to obey your sovereign lord and king, and so are 
bound to leave off the doubt of your uncertain conscience in re- 
fusing the oath ; take the sure way, obey your prince, and swear 
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it.” Now in my own mind not convinced, yet this argument 
coming suddenly out of so noble a prelate’s mouth, I could only 
answer I thought I might not do so, because in my own 
conscience this was not a case in which I should obey my prince, 
whatsoever others, whose conscience or learning I would not 
take on me to judge, thought in the matter ; the truth seemed to 
me on the other side, for I had not informed myself suddenly, 
but by long leisure and diligent search ; and if that reason may 
conclude, then have we a sure way to avoid all perplexities ; for 
in whatever matter the doctors stand in doubt, the King’s com- 
mand, given on whichever side he liketh, solves the doubts. 
Then said my Lord of Westminster, howsoever the matter seems 
unto your mind, your mind is erroneous, when you see the great 
council of the realm determine the contrary ; and you ought to 
change your conscience. To this, said I, were there not one on 
my side, and the whole parliament on the other, I would be sore 
afraid to lean to my own mind ; but I have on my side as great 
a council, and the greater; so Iam not bound to change my 
conscience, and conform to the council of one realm against the 
whole of Christendom. 


The feelings of Margaret when she saw her father, with only 
Bishop Fisher for a comrade, withstanding the King’s pleasure, 
may be divined. They were combated by the Martyr in these 
words : 


Our Lord Blesse You.—If I had not been, my dearly beloved 
daughter, at a firm and fast point, I trust in God’s great mercy, 
this good great while before, your lamentable Iectter had not a 
little abashed me, surely far above all other things, of which I 
have often not a few terrible ones. Surely none of them ever 
touched me so near nor were so grievous to me as to see you, 
my well beloved child, in so vehemently piteous a manner 
labouring to persuade me to the thing concerning which I have 
for pure necessity, for respect to my own soul, so often spoken 
precisely to you. Concerning the chief points of your letter I 
can make no reply ; for I doubt not you well remember that the 
matters which move my conscience (without declaration whereof 
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I cannot touch upon the points) I have often told you I will dis- 
close to no one. Therefore, daughter Margaret, I can in this do 
nothing, but as you labour and entreat me to follow your mind, 
again to desire and pray you to desist from such labour, and 
with my former answers to keep yourself content. A deadly 
ericf to me, much more deadly than to hear the decree of my 
own death (for the fear of that, I thank our Lord, the fear of 
hell, the hope of heaven, and the passion of Christ daily more 
and more assuage) is, that I perceive my good son, your hus- 
band, and you, my good daughter, and my good wife, and my 
other good children and innocent friends, are held in great dis- 
pleasure, and are in great danger of harm thereby. To hinder 
which resteth not with mc; I can but commit all to God (for in 
the hand of God, saith the Scripture, is the heart of the King, 
and as the division of the waters He inclines it), whose great 
goodness I most humbly beseech to incline the noble heart of 
the King’s highness tepderly to favour all of you, and to favour 
me no better than God and myself know that my faithful heart 
towards him and my daily prayers for him deserve ; for if his 
highness might see my mind such as God knows it to be, it 
would, I trust, soon soothe his great displeasure. But while I 
am in this world I can never thus show it, so that his grace 
might think differently of me; I can but leave all in the hands 
of Him, for fear of whose displeasure, for the safety of my soul, 
without reproaching any one, I now endure this trouble ; out of 
which I beseech God to bring me when it pleaseth Him, into 
His endless bliss in heaven ; and meanwhile to give me grace, 
and you also, in all our agony and trouble devoutly to dwell on 
the remembrance of that bitter agony which our Saviour suffered 
before His passion on the Mount ; and if we do so diligently, I 
verily trust we shall find therein great comfort and consolation. 
And so, my dear daughter, may the blessed Spirit of Christ, of 
His tender mercy, govern and guide you all, to His pleasure and 
your weal and comfort, both body and soul. Your tender, lov- 
ing father, THOMAS MORE, Knicht. 


To this Margaret replied : 
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Mine own good Father—It is to me no little comfort, since I 
cannot talk to you as I would, at least to console myself in this 
bitter time of your absence by such means as I may, by as often 
writing to you as shall be expedient, and by reading again and 
again your most fruitful and delectable Ietter, the faithful 
messenger of your very virtuous and spiritual mind, rid from all 
corrupt love of worldly things, and fast knit only in the love of 
God and desire of heaven, as becometh a true worshipper and a 
very faithful servant of God, who I doubt not, good father, 
holdeth His holy hand over you, and shall (as He hath) preserve 
you both body and soul (that you may have a sound mind in a 
sound body), now when you have cast away all earthly consola- 
tions, and resigned yourself willingly, gladly, and fully for His 
love to His holy protection. Father, what think you hath been 
our comfort since you departed from us? Surely nothing but 
the experience we have had of your past life, your godly conver- 
sation, wholesome counsel, and virtuous example, and a certainty 
not only of a continuance of the same, but also a great increase 
by the goodness of our Lord to the great rest and gladness of 
your heart, devoid of all earthly dross, and garnished with the 
noble vestures of heavenly virtues, a pleasant place for the Holy 
Spirit of God to rest in. May He defend you (as I doubt not, 
good father, of His goodness He will) from all trouble of mind 
and body, and give me, your most loving, obedient daughter 
and handmaid, and all us your children and friends, to imitate 
all that we praise in you, and to our only comfort remember 
you, that we may meet with you, mine own dear father, in the 
bliss of heaven, to which our most merciful Lord hath brought 
us with His most precious Blood. Your own most loving and 
obedient daughter and petitioner, Margaret Roper, who desireth 
above all wor!dly things to be in John & Wood’s place to do you 
some service. But we live in hope that we shall shortly receive 
you again. I pray God heartily we may, if it be His holy will. 


When father and daughter met in the Tower, it was im- 
possible for the daughter not to urge him once more to take 


pity on himself : 
“How now, daughter Margaret, how now, mother Eve, upon 
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what is your mind fixed? Sit not musing there with some ser- 
pent in your breast, intent upon some new persuasion to offer 
father Adam, the apple yet once again.” 

“In good faith, father,’ quoth I, “I am, as Cressida saith in 
Chaucer, even at my wits’ ends.” 

And in reply to her further pleadings he said : 

“Mistrust Him, Meg, I will not, even though I should feel me 
faint—yea, even if I feel my fear so great as on the point of 
overthrowing me, I will yet call to mind how S. Peter began to 
sink for want of faith, and called on Christ to help him ; and 
thus will I, too, call on Him, and He will grasp me with His 
holy hands, and amidst the stormy seas will bear me up from 
drowning ; and, Margaret, were He to suffer me to fall and 
swear, and forswear, too (which God forbid, for His tender 
Passions sake), and let me so fall that I may never win, yet 
will I trust that after all He will cast on me a loving glance as 
He did on S. Peter, and make me stand again and abide the 
shame and confusion of my fault; and once for all, Meg, this 
know I for certain, that without I so will, He will not let me 
forswear myself, and with good hope I commend myself to 
Him. But even were He to suffer me to perish, I shall yet 
serve to praise His justice ; but truly, Margaret, I trust His 
tender pity will keep me safe, so to His mercy I commend 
me. Therefore, mine own good daughter, never trouble 
thyself for anything that may happen me in this life, for 
nothing can happen but that which God willeth, and I am very 
sure that whatever that may be, let it seem ever so bad, it shall, 
indeed, be the very best ; and so, my dear child, I beg you, 
with all my heart, you and your sisters, and my sons also, 
comfort and help your good mother, my wife. Of the minds of 
your good husbands in this matter, I have no doubt. And I 
pray that both you and they may serve God, and be glad, 
and rejoice in Him ; end if anything happen me that you would 
be loth to see, pray to God for me, but trouble not yourself, 
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and I will pray earnestly to God for all of us, that we may meet 
in heaven, where we shall rejoice for ever, and never, never 
more, have any trouble or sorrow.” 


In letters, still addressed to Mcg, and dated in the spring of 
1535, More gave an account of his arraignment for High 
Treason. While he awaited the end in close imprisonment he 
received from her the following letter : 


My own most entirely beloved Father—I can never give you 
sufficient thanks for the inestimable comfort my poor heart 
received in reading your most loving and godly letter, repre- 
senting to me the dazzling brightness of your soul, that pure 
temple of the Holy Spirit of God, which I doubt not will per- 
petually dwell in you and you in Him. Father, if all the world 
had been given me, as I hope to Le saved it would have been 
a trifling pleasure in comparison of the joy I reccived at the 
treasure of your Iectter, which, though written with a coal, is 
worthy of being written in letters of gold. Father dear, what 
moved them to shut you up again, we can nothing hear. Truly, 
I conjecture that when they found your mind so well tempered, 
that you were contented to abide there all your life with such 
liberty as you already had, they thought it was never possible to 
bend you to their will, except it were by restraining you from 
the Church and the society of my good mother, your dear wife, 
and your poor children, and bedesfolk. But, father, this chance 
was not strange to you—for I need not remind you how you 
told us when we were with you in the garden, that these things 
were like enough to chance you later. Father, I have often 
repeated to my own comfort, and that of others, your de- 
meanour and the words you said to us when we were last with 
you, for which I trust, by God’s grace, to be the better while I 
live, and when I am departed out of this perishable life, which 
I pray God I may pass and end in true obedience and service 
to Him, after the wholesome counsel and faithful example of 
holy living I have had (good father) of you, which I pray God 
give me grace to follow, which I shall the better ensure through 
the aid of your devout prayers, as a special support to my 
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frailty. Father, I am sorry | have just now no longer lcisure 
to talk with you, the chief comfort of my life; I trust to have 
occasion to write again shortly. I hope I have your daily 
prayers and blessing. Your most loving obedient daughter and 
bedeswoman, Margaret Roper, which daily and hourly is bounden 
to pray for you, for whom she prayeth in this wise, that Our 
Lord of His infinite mercy, give you of His heavenly comfort, 
and so assist you with His special grace that ye never in 
anything decline from His blessed will, but live and dic His true 
obedient servant. Amen. 


And the following is a letter written by Sir Thomas, “ to his 
daughter, Mistress Roper, answerynge her letter here next 


before :” 


The Holy Spirit of God be with you.—If I could with my 
writing declare, mine owne good daughter, how much pleasure 
and comfort, your daughterlye loving letter were unto me, a peck 
of coals would not suffice for pens. And other pens, dear 
Margaret, have I none here, and therefore can I write you no 
long letter, nor dare venture, good daughter, to write often. The 
cause of my close imprisonment again did likely grow out of my 
careless and very plain true words which you remember, and 
truly as my mind imagined, as I told you in the garden, that 
some such thing were likely to happen; so doth my mind always 
warn me. Some folks weened that I was not so poor as appeared 
in the search, and it may therefore happen that eftsoon, oftencr 
than once, new and sudden searches may happe to be made in 
every house of ours, as narrowly as possible, which thing if ever 
it should so hap, can make but gaine to us who know the truth 
of my poverty, but suppose they find out my wyfe’s gay girdle, 
and her golden beads! However, I verily believe in good faith, 
that the King’s grace of his benign pity, will take nothing from 
her. I thought, and yet think, that it may be I was shut up again, 
and some new cause suspected, grown perchance out of some 
secret sinister information, whereby some folks thought, there 
should be found out against me some other greater things. But, 
I thank the Lord, whenever this conjecture hath crossed my 
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mind, the clearness of my conscience hath made my heart leap for 
joy. For one thing am I very sure of hitherto, and trust in God’s 
mercy to be while I live, that as I have often said to you, I shall 
for anything regarding my prince never take great harm, though 
I take great wrong, in the sight of God, I say, however it shall 
seem in the eyes of men. I resolved, and cast up in my mind 
before I came hither, both that peril and all others that might 
put me in danger of death by my refusal, on considering which, 
my own good daughter, although I found myself (I pray God 
be merciful to me) very sensual, and my flesh much more 
shrinking from pain and death, than a faithful Christian man 
should do in such a case, as my conscience tells me that the 
saveing of my body will cause the loss of my soul, yet I thank 
God that in that conflict the Spirit had the mastery, for reason, 
with the help of faith, tells me that to be put to death wrongfully 
for doing well, as I am very sure I do in refusing to swear against 
my conscience, being not beholden to choose whether my death 
should come without law, or under colour of a law, is a case in 
which a man may lose his head, and, instead of taking harm, 
have inestimakle good at God’s hands. I thank God, Meg, that 
since I came hither, I every day set less and less by life, for 
though a man lose of his years in this life, he is a hundredfold 
rewarded by coming nearer to heaven ; and, though it be a pain 
to die while one is in health, yet see I very few that die with 
ease in sickness, and finally, very sure am I that whensoever the 
time shall come, that may be God wot how soon, in which I 
should lie sick unto death naturally, I should then think that 
God had done much for me if He had let me dic before by the 
colour of such a law, and so my reason sheweth me, Margaret, 
that it were great folly in me to be sorry for that death which 
I would then wish that I had died, besides which, a man may 
happen to die as violently and painfully by many other ways, 
as by the hands of enemies or thieves. And so, my owne good 
daughter, I assure you (thanks be to God) the thinking of such, 
albeit it hath grieved me ere this, at this day gricveth me not 
at all. Still, I know my own frailty, and that S. Peter, who feared 
it much less than I, fell after in such fear that, at the word of a 
poor simple maid, he forsook and denied our Saviour. And so, 
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Meg, I am not so mad as to warrant myself to stand, but I 
shall pray, and I beg thee, mine owne good daughter, to pray 
with me, that it may please God that hath given me this mind, 
to give me the grace to keep it. Thus have I, my dearest daughter, 
disclosed to you the very bottom of my heart, referring the 
order thereof only to God, and that so entirely that I assure 
you, Margaret, on my faith, that I never have prayed to God to 
bring me hence, nor deliver me from death, but commit all things 
to His pleasure, to do with me as pleaseth Him, for never have 
I longed, since I came hither, to set foot again in my own house 
for any pleasure thereof, but gladly would I sometimes talk 
with my friends, especially my wife and you that belong to me, 
but sith God otherwise disposeth, I commend you all unto 
Him, and take daily comfort in perceiving you live together so 
charitably and quietly, and I pray our Lord to continue it thus. 


Another letter runs: 


The holy Spirit of God be with you. Your filial loving letter, 
my dearly beloved child, was and is, I faithfully assure you, 
much more inward comfort to me than my pen can well express, 
for various matters that I noticed therein, but above all for that 
God of His great goodness giveth you the grace to consider the 
incomparable difference between the wretched estate of this 
present life, and the happy state of the life to come for them 
that die in God, and to pray to Him in such a Christian fashion 
that it may please Him. It doth me good here to repeat your 
own words, “of his tender mercy so firmly to rest our love in 
Him, with small regard of this world, and so to flee from sin and 
embrace virtue that we may say with St. Paul, for to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain; I desire to be dissolved, and be 
with Christ.” I beseech our Lord, my dearly beloved daughter, 
that this wholesome prayer that He hath put into your mind, it 
may please Him to give your father daily grace to remember to 
pray as yourself hath written it, and daily devoutly on your 
knees do pray it; and so good Margaret, when you pray this 
prayer, pray it for us both, and I shall do the like also, that as in 
this wretched world I have been very glad of your company, and 
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you of mine, and still would, if it so might be (as natural charity 
bindeth the father and the child), so we may enjoy each other’s 
company, with our kinsfolks and friends, everlastingly in the 
elorious bliss of heaven, helping each other thitherward mean- 
time with good counsel and prayer. And whereas you write 
the following words of yourself, “ But, good father, I, wretch that 
I am, am very far, farthest of all others, from such a point of per- 
fection ; our Lord send me the grace to amend my life, and con- 
tinually to think of my last end, without any grudge of death, 
which to them that die in God is the gate of a happy life, to 
which may He of His infinite mercy bring us all. Amen.” 
“ Dear father, strengthen my frailty with your devout prayers.” 
Thy heavenly Father strengthen thy weakness, my good 
daughter, and that of thy frail father also, and let us not doubt 
but that He will, if we be not slow in calling on Him; of my 
poor prayers, such as they be, you may indeed reckon; for 
Christian charity, and natural love and your very filial conduct, 
both bind and oblige me thereto, and of yours in return I do 
not doubt. That you fear your own weakness, Margaret, 
nothing misliketh me. God give us both the grace to be diffident 
of ourselves, and to rely wholly on the strength of God. 


It was that Strength which supported Margaret Roper when 
the awful end came at last. We need not linger longer on th 
incidents, which are known to all and which have won the 
official homage of Christendom within the last few months. 

But what of the Margaret Ropers of to-day? Though their 
eriefs be not historically conspicuous as were hers, the maidens 
and matrons of our gencration, thousands and thousands of them 
are her sisters in sufferings. They too move with exceeding 
sweetness on the stage of the domestic tragedy ; for this Sex of 
Sorrows is not only predestined for sacrifice in its own order, 
but is also the scapegoat for the miseries and the offences of 
mankind. Civilization, which boasts of its service to Woman, 
has, on the contrary, mysteriously multiplied her penaltics and 
pains; so that in becoming a Mother, she becomes also a Martyr. 
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She has not even the compensating mental joy, not denied to 
mothers of old, that a man-child is born into the world: for the 
world replies, and she apprehends that it is too full already, 
and needs not to have the struggle for life made closer by new 
competitors. And it is for the Catholic woman, the true sister 
of Margaret Roper, that the problems of modern society are 
most difficult to solve. Controlled by scruples of conscience, 
to which others profess no fealty, she it now is on whom mainly 
devolves, in many lands, the awful responsibilities of Maternity. 
For our part, we own there are two heroisms which always at 
once humble and astonish us—that of the man who foregoes 
Marriage, and that of the woman who undergoes it. Each year 
that passes, the mystery is deepened; for civilization and the 
pleasure of man continue to decree that woman shall be brought 
up more and more inconsequently, shall be made ever softer and 
more sensitive, she who will have need of endurance such as 
confessors hope for, such as soldiers cannot show. 

For the Catholic maidens of England, therefore, the life of the 
More family at Chelsea, which indeed the Church now pro- 
poses to us for our admiration, may not be without a special 
message and meaning. We know not where to turn, in this 
year of grace, to discover in the house of the modern Catholic 
father a “school” such as that which Chelsea possessed before 
the Reformation. It is to be feared that the Protestant Counsel 
of Womanly Perfection, “a wife should outshine her husband in 
nothing, not even in her dress,” has become a canon also in 
modern Catholic life ; and that girls are brought up for marriage 
very much as a lamb is reared for the market, and no more. 
Yet surely, when we come to consider what matrimony means for 
them, under modern conditions, the Catholic father may now be 
disposed to reconsider whether, in the education of his “ beloved 
wenches,” he does the whole of his duty in keeping in view for 
them only two alternatives, marriage or a vocation for the 
cloister. Let the training of Catholic maidens be such as to leave 
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them at least free to elect if they will, in the after years, a life of 
singleness in the world, which yet need not be a lonely life, if 
they who lead it have their characters and tastes formed and 
ordered and led by a love of learning. In that pursuit of know- 
ledge, what advantage and what ballast does the Catholic woman 
possess! For her, “ Higher Education” will not achieve its 
triumphs in ability to contribute mild articles to the Viveteenth 
Century, nor constitute an apostolate to form a “new religion,” 
not have its ultimate expression in the vapours of Vernon Lee. 

The Catholic maiden has better lights, when this second 
Lamp of the Sanctuary—the Lamp of Learning—shines upon 
her. For she knows that Learning has the modesty of a woman 
as well as the valour of a man. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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From Horace. 


Book Il1., Ode 9. 


OT always, Valgius, from the bursting cloud 
On ruffled plains descends the rain: 
Not always fitful gales and darkness shroud 
The Caspian main : 
Not always on the bleak Armenian shore, 
Inert and rigid stands the winter snow. 
Sunshine returns ; the torpid waters flow ; 
The storm-tossed oak-tree rests its branches hoar ; 
And the pale ash bewails its shattered leaves no more. 


Thou, friend, in endless anguish day by day, 
Mournest thy Mystes snatcht away ; 
Weeping, when Hesper rises on the night ; 
Weeping, when Phosphor flies the sun’s returning light. 
Not thus on Ilion’s fatal plain 
Gray Nestor mourned Antilochus: 
_ Not thus for ever and in vain, 
His Phrygian sisters wept their youthful Troilus. 


Cease, Valgius, cease thy wailing, 

Those sad, soft sighs, that sorrow unavailing ; 

And sing with me great Czesar’s trophies won 

From conquered realms bencath the Orient sun, 
Frozen Niphates, and the flood 

Of broad Euphrates dyed with Median blood. 

More slow to-day it whirls its humbled tide, 

And now in narrowed bounds the Parthian horsemen ride. 


STEPHEN DE VERE. 
VOL. VIII. 2A 











The Children of the Poets. 


a ee there never was in recent times a better idea 

for a book than that which occurred to Mr. Eric Robert- 
son when he thought of editing, for the most enterprising of 
publishers (Walter Scott of London and Newcastle), an an- 
thology of poetry written not for, but of, children. The very 
beauty and largeness of the subject provides the editor with the 
necessary limitations in his choice. He is held almost entirely 
to modern literature for one thing, and for another, to a range 
of thought high but not wide, to “heaven and home,” and toa 
certain quality both of the human and of the literary mind. 
Add to this that the selector is holding himself to English 
poetry, and the outlines of his works seem to be so clear and so 
somprehensive as to suggest a very delight at once of variety 
and of order. The exclusions, like the inclusions, are all signi- 
ficant. There is no Pope here, for instance—and how little 
Shakespeare !—and in an international collection there would 
be extremely little Dante. 

Not, of course, that the editing of such a volume does itself. 
The choice would have been responsible, delicate, and difficult 
even if Mr. Robertson had arranged with himself to make his 
own pleasure his guide. But it is evident that he has taken the 
more uncertain way of conjecturing as to what others would 
choose, and that those others of his imagining have been persons 
of more sensibility than fastidiousness. No doubt the strong 
humanity of the subject is apt to lead to a more tolerant and less 
critical choice—or rather to a choice which seems less critical ; 
but, in fact, in poetry on childhood, as in all poetry, the most 
perfect and sincere humanity is the most perfect and sinccre 
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literature. An editor who should make an anthology cf the 
“ children of the pocts” to please the mothers of little children 
would do well, unless he imagined those mothers to be so 
much the less mothers by their love of mediocrity. And it Is 
the danger of such conjectures that makes us wish that Mr. 
Robertson had had no imaginary publics in his mind, but had 
been all through a law unto himself. As to judicial authority, 
most men, we fancy, would rather be judged by a judge than by 
a jury, and would rather have an anthology gathered for them 
by an autocrat than by a conjectural plebiscite, 

Certain it is that the author of the charming preface, with its 
bold but delicate judgments, was not directly the selector of two 
or three of the more trivial of the poems towards the end of the 
volume. He selected them through other, and perhaps unveri- 
fied, tastes. In this preface Mr. Robertson notes the little ex- 
plicit poetry of childhood in antiquity. 

“The instinct,” he says, “that links parent to child must 
always have been one of the best marked sentiments in primi- 
tive, as it is in modern, writings; but the child by itself, as 
a study for the artist, either in words or in plastic and graphic 
reproductive processes, is an invention of the moderns. It seems 
to be the case that as the world grows older it more and more 
takes interest in things that are young. In the early world the 
general spirit of man was more childlike, and tender lives were 
looked at with less wistful eyes than our own. But we, with our 
cnlarged record of great nations and of great religions come to 
dust, and the dark of futurity still before us-—we, less filled with 
the joy of living, turn with increasing interest to the capacities 
for love and faith, the sense of the goodness of existence, and 
the longing expectancy of a growing brightness, that make up 
the spirit of childhood.” 

Mr. Robertson has been summarily criticised for saying that 
although the Greeks had no wistful thoughts of childhood, yet 
they accepted its sweetness as a patent fact ; and that the spor- 
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tive childhood of the inebriate god, and the cupid by the side of 
the wanton goddess, take away the grossness of the myth. But 
in effect that almost mystical childhood is we know not what 
kind of gay rebuke to the literal manner of modern understand- 
ing. Coming to modern art and letters, the writer is perhaps 
less fortunate when he treats of the suppression of the child in 
the Middle Ages. The time was too young, too full of new de- 
velopment, to care for childhood. In the leading countries of 
Europe, one year was impatient of what the previous year had 
accomplished. Who ever found little children sensible of one 
another’s charm? They are in the fulness of that happy im- 
patience and that delight in growth which have no pauses and 
no regrets. The days and years are long when they are full of 
evolution, and there is a longing to make them pass, go by, and 
be forgotten. It is memory that makes the days of maturity so 
short; memory, habit, and experience; and the poignant remem- 
brance of childhood is the chief preoccupation of the mind no 
longer active with progression. Not until the promises of the 
Renaissance were fulfilled did the pause occur for reminiscence. 
With a return to the youth of the world there was a return to 
the youth of the race and of the man. But the Poets as they 
have dealt with childhood show those individual exceptions 
already referred to. Shakespeare’s childward tenderness was 
implicit rather than explicit. Mr. Robertson says of Arthur's 
pleading with Hubert “strong as it is, it is not nature.” Shake- 
speare’s conception of what blood and birth can make of a prince 
was something apart from the sympathies of these ruder, later 
times of ours. 

But the many suggestions of Mr. Eric Robertson’s preface 
should not keep us from a word as to his poems. The earliest, 
and the earliest thatare excellent, are poems on the Child-Christ ; 
for obviously a young figure was central from the first in the 
art and song of Europe. But it was for ages solitary and Divine 
—the Child of Bethlehem, not the other Gospel child, the other 
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centre, the unnamed little one “set in the midst.” This latter 
child—one lifted from the arms of any mother in the crowd—is 
the child of present poetry. Mr. Robertson has passed some- 
what too rapidly through the earlier poets of our literature, omit- 
ting Herrick, for instance, so that we are in Wordsworth before 
we have reached one-fifth of our way through the little book. 
Contemporaries have rather more than proportionate justice ; 
and yet, so rich is present literature in exquisite verse inspired 
by childhood that it is from two living authors, and from one 
but lately deceased, that we cite the three poems following, in 
the hope that this most happily conceived anthology may some 
day be made more perfect by their addition. The first is by the 
writer who signed “ Matthew Browne,” and whose lovely work 
remains scattered, if we mistake not, among fugitive pages of his 
day. The poem is from the “ Mirror of Literature,” edited a 
few years ago by Mr. Archer. 


FLOWERS AND SNOW. 
PART I. 


It was the pleasing summer time, 
When winds were soft as rose or rhyme, 
And, in the soothing evengloam, 

The windows of an English home, 
Open at dusk, let odours in 

Of lily and early jessamine, 

And mignonette, and linden flowers 
Late-lingering in their leafy bowers : 
There father grave and mother mild 
Sat gossiping of friend and child ; 
And, favoured by the deepening shade, 
Thoughts that, in daylight half-afraid, 
Sank in a tremor or a blush, 

Found utterance in the twilight hush 
All unabashed. And thus they spoke : 
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He. Well, well, my dear, I meant no joke, 
Although it seems and sounds so wild, 
To ask to keep a child, a child 
Forever. Yes; they aust grow up, 
These mites. But if some chemic Cup 
Of Babyhood were in my skill, 

I almost think I have the will— 
I think—I don’t think—ah, my dear, 
Mysterious is this mortal sphere ; 
I only wish—— 
[And here they laugh. ] 


SHE. Ah, now you are too wise by half ; 
Original too. How new the thought 
That life with mystery is fraught ! 

But, dearest love, I understand : 

[And here she gently touched his hand.] 
We want, we too, impossible things— 
To see the flight, yet clip the wings, 

To keep the bud, yet find the dower, 
Live on, yet pause upon the hour. 

You dread the day, and so do I— 
[Here in the dusk he heard her sigh ; 
Speech made a pause, sad but unvext, 
The sermon stopt beside the text, 

And it was his to rebegin it :] ’ 


He. A house without a baby in it— 
Yes, dear, that is the thing we dread ! 
How we shall miss the pattering tread ; 
The lisping tongue, the fearless eye 
That keeps its memory of the sky ; 
The wit that has not learned to think, ) 
Yet takes our wisdom to the brink, 
At one touch, of the infinite ; 
The simpleness of child-delight ; 
The unabashed, unwondering hope, 
That, ignorant yet of mortal scope, 
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Asks for the sun, the moon, the air, 
And sweets, with equal lack of care—- 
(Oh, for a trust so much divine ! 

‘* Behold, all this is mine and thine !”) 
But, after all, what can we do? 
The children must grow up, dear. 


SHE, True. 
[Here an old friend looked in, to say 
His daughter was betrothed that day, 
Going to be married within the year, 
But likely to live always near. 

And when the young birds leave the nest, 
To have them near at hand was best : 
His eldest son was coining gold 

Out in New Zealand. This all told, 

Our couple went to sleep that night 
Leaving their problem open quite. | 


PART II. 


It was mid-winter, and the snow 
Fell on a grave shut long ago 
Over the coffin of a child ; 

And father grave and mother mild 
Sat in the firelit evengloam 

And talked. 


HE, How quiet is our home ; 
But in our neighbour’s I can catch, 
At moments when they lift the latch, 
The noise of pattering baby feet, 
And baby crying, scarce less sweet 
Than baby laughter. 
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SHE. Even so; 
And how, John Anderson, my jo, 
Wise as you are—how would you have it ? 
You cannot eat your cake and save it. 
[We boast, we men, but after all 
’Tis women who are practical. 
And when we prune our waxen wings, 
They find the heaven of common things. } 
Well, Jane is hearty : Jess is wed : 
And Tom is prospering : so is Ned : 
And—— 
| Here the fuffing of the fire 
Fills up a pause. Their hands draw nigher ; 
A sound of bells is in the air 
And turns the silence into prayer ; 
Then softly speaks that mother mild :] 


SHE. And yet, my dear, we have a child ; 
I see her now, I hear her voice 
(Shall we have out the hoarded toys ?) 
I hear her little trampling feet— 
She climbs your knee, she takes her seat-— 


Hk. Shecroonsasong. She droops her eyes ; 
She sleeps. Dead darling! Yes, she dies. 


SHE. She is the only child we have : 
Soft falls the snow upon her grave : 
Dead darling! Though the tears must fall, 
We keep our child, dear, after all. 


Het. How strange that she should go that nigitt : 
I never understood it quite. 
Gone, gone! But to this very day, 
Can you not see the child at play 
As Ido? Yes, I know you can. 
Lord, Lord, how poor a thing is man! 
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SHE. But after all we keep our child— 


Thou incoherent mother mild ! 

My tale grows weak—nay, more, ’tis false, 
For even by love, within four walls, 

Such things are never said right out, 

But speech goes faltering round about, 
In dread lest rough words break the locks 
Threefold of heavenly paradox. 

But, father grave !—but, mother mild ! 
Oh, did you ever lose a child,— 

To weep, and ask what God could mean 
When Spring puts on its silent green, 

As if no change, no change had come ; 
To weep, and call, and then sit dumb ; 
To weep, and think that Life was gone, 
And Death would ne’er be clothed upon ; 
And then to see her, young and bright, 
In many a vision of the night— 

And then to see your child at play 

In every sparkle of the day, 

And feel in every conquered smart 

The beating of her glad young heart, 
And find that, losing, you had won 

More than an empire in the sun? 


The next is also upon the death of a child—the inspiration of 
the best, as it has been also of the least worthy, of poems on 
childhood. The author is Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who published 
it in the “ Magazine of Art.” 


A BRISTOL FIGURE. 


Raised on a little carven corner shelf, 

Half hidden by a curtain, stands a figure, 
Too small to have been left there by itself, , 
But that it seems to claim a right to space - 
This baby gentleman with shirt of lace, 

And small forefinger curving round a trigger. 
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A trigger only, for the dainty hand 
Has lost the rest of what was once a pistol, 
But still retains the spirit of command— 
The dandy grace heroic of the boy— 
That makes me think of Dresden and of Troy, 
Although I recognise the paste as Bristol. 


So more from habit than desire to know, 
Down from its lonely stage I softly whisk it, 
And turn it up, and, sure enough, below, 
A triangle enclosing two crossed swords— 
Impressed,” a mark which plainest proof affords 
The piece is nothing less than Bristol biscuit. 


And then I hear a hurried cry of “ Oh, 
Don’t touch.” And, ere the sentence is completed, 
A slender lady with a tace of woe 
Has gently seized the figure from my hand, 
Replaced it carefully upon its stand, 
And bid me in a chilly voice ‘‘ Be seated.” 


‘ 


- 


Your business, sir,” she says ; and I begin 
To tell this victim of the china fashion 

That I have come in search of next of kin 

To some one who has died without a will, 

And soon her eyes grow kind, attentive, still, 
Without a symptom of their recent passion. 


Yes—as she sat there silent in her chair, 
I thought I never saw more sweet a creature, 
And when she spoke I found her wise as fair ; 
Indeed twas hard my senses to convince 
She was the lady who a moment since 
Showed signs of “ temper” both in voice and feature. 


And as I rose I said, ‘‘ I thank you much 
For all your courtesy to me, a stranger. 
I fear you thought me very rude to touch 
Your Bristol boy. I have a piece or two 
Worthy of such a connoisseur as you, 
And know the shock of seeing them in danger. 
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‘*°Tis injured, but indubitably fine, 
And, it you'll trust in one who has offended, 
I know a man—a genius in his line— 
Whom I and just a very few employ. 
He will restore for you your little boy, 
So that you'll scarcely know he has been mended.” 


> 


‘* No, no, forgive me, but for me the charm’ 
(Her face grew strangely solemn as she spoke it) 
‘* Lies only in the little broken arm. 
Restore my boy—you knew not what you said. 
I had alittle son, sir, who is dead, 
And I was angry with him when he broke it.” 


The third poem (published in the “State” under the editorship 
of Mr. Egmont Hake), by Mr. Stevenson, has an even more 
penetrating touch ; for this original, because most sincere, writer 
dares to present the mental suffering of a child in illness, and 
that worst of suffering, fear. Most of the other evils of the world 
have been written about, and some of them with the utmost trivi- 
ality ; but this evil has been ‘avoided, fortunately, until it was 
recognised by Mr. Stevenson, one of the happiest and sweetest 
of writers. It has fallen to no vulgar despairer, no rash rebel, 
and to no yet more vulgar and rash optimist; most poignant of 
evils, it is fit for only the song of the gay, submissive, but tender 
singer, 


THE SICK CHILD. 


CHILD. 


O mother, lay your hand on my brow ! 
O mother, mother, where am I now ? 
Why is the room so gaunt and great ? 
Why am'T lying awake so late ? 
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Fear not at all; the night is still. 

Nothing is here that means you ill. 
Nothing but lamps the whole town through, 
And never a child awake but you. 


CHILD. 


Mother, mother, speak low in my ear, 
Some of the things are so great and near, 
Some are so small and far away, 

I have a fear that I cannot say. 

What have I done, and what do I fear, 
And why are you crying, mother dear? 


MOTHER. 


Out in the city, sounds begin. 

Thank the kind God, the carts come in! 

An hour or two more, and God is so kind, 
The day shall be blue in the window-blind. 
Then shall my child go sweetly asleep, 

To dream of the birds and the hills of sheep. 


So in the dream-beleaguered night, 
While the other children lie 
Quiet, and the stars are high, 

The poor, unused, and playful mite 

Lies strangling in the grasp of fright. 


O, when all golden comes the day, 
And the other children leap 
Singing from the doors of sleep, 

Lord, take Thy heavy hand away ! 

Lord, in Thy mercy, heal or slay ! 
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But our citations must not be all of poems which are not in 


Mr. Robertson’s book. Among the many familiar things which 
he has gathered, there are some that are altogether new. Mrs, 


Piatt is an American writer not yet known to many in England, 


though quickly recognised by a few. She never writes without 


thoughts, and her thoughts, though not always concentrated, are 
always distinct, and with distinctness, they have a rare distinc- 
tion. This beauty of thought will always be, in spite of the per- 
fect things that have been done in mere form, the supreme merit 
of poetry and of all literature. But as regards utterance also 
Mrs. Piatt does exquisitely, having a restraint of tone, a modera- 
tion of emphasis, of length, which show fine and careful art ; and 
a quite simple vocabulary. One of her loveliest poems is this in 
the “ Children of the Poets.” It is headed “ Last Words,” and 


is spoken over a little bed at night. 


Good-night, pretty sleepers of mine— 
I never shall see you again : 

Ah, never in shadow or shine ; 
Ah, never in dew or in rain. 


In your small dreaming-dresses of white, 
With the wild-bloom you gathered to-day 

In your quiet shut hands, from the light 
And the dark you will wander away. 


Though no graves in the bee-haunted grass 
And no love in the beautiful sky 


Shall take you as yet, you will pass ; 
With this kiss, through these tear-drops, good-bye ! 


With less gold and more gloom in their hair, 
When the buds near have faded to flowers, 
Three faces may wake here as fair— 
But older than yours are, by hours. 








2 THE CHILDREN OF TRE POETS. 
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Good-night then, lost darlings of mine— 
I never shall see you again : 

Ah, never in shadow or shine, 
Ah, never in dew or in rain. 


The child has been the most trivial subject of the most banal 
art, so that of all the many reproaches of the Royal Academy, 
the British baby has become the most conspicuous. His pictures 
are ready made in feeling, insincere and sickly. In making haste 
to do the poor mediocre things expected of them, our painters 
have missed this strongest, simplest, and most intimate of inspir- 
ations. But it has not been a lost subject in literature, although 
here, too, a mass of the easiest and least costly verse has been 
given to the child. A thoroughly good division sifting out all 
such, and sweeping it away for burning, would help greatly in 
storing up apart what is precious and perdurable. ‘Towards this 
work of selection Mr. Robertson has made an excellent beginning. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Dougherty. 


HE warden of an American prison, and his wife, walked 

down the steps leading to the prisoners’ enclosure. “O 

caro Duca mio, is there an inscription over the door?” she asked ; 
“for I have brought hope with me, and will not let it go.” 

Not having anything to say, the warden remained silent. He 
was used to his wife’s ways of speaking, and liked to hear her 
pleasant voice, though her meaning might escape him. For 
education had emphasized the difference which nature had pro- 
nounced between these two—a difference which William Blake 
has defined in a word: the man looked w¢# his eyes, the woman 
looked through hers. 

Besides, the warden’s attention was at the moment fully occu- 
pied. The prison-bell had rung the second time, and the convicts 
had finished their day’s work. Mr. and Mrs. Raynor stood just 
within the great entrance of the prison, and watched the sluggish 
streams of crime that oozed from the doors of the different shops, 
joined in the yard, and crept toward them—an Acheron, in 
which human faces presently became visible; but faces bleached, 
unwholesome, and expressionless. Perhaps their souls had been 
scorched up in the baleful flames that had wafted these men 
hither, or had been mesmerized in the leaden to-and-fro of their 
lives, Or, more likely, retired to some secret recess of the brain, 
their restless wits might be working out new designs of evil. 
An occasional spark in some side-long eye favoured the latter 
guess. 

“ Now for explanation,” the warden said, keeping a strict eyc 
on the advancing line, yet aware of a hand stealing toward his 
arm. “ Be careful, dear! my revolver is on that side. Your man 
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will go into the furthest cell in the first ward. His name is 
Dougherty ; his nationality, of course, a mystery. He was 
sentenced ten years for assault and highway robbery, and has 
now but two months to stay. Excepting this one affair, he 
has always borne a good name, and there couldn’t be a better 
prisoner. He might have been pardoned out long ago if he had 
tried, but he never asks favours. When he came here, his only 
brother, a decent fellow, went to California. He couldn’t stand 
the disgrace. But he writes once a month, a very good letter, 
too; and when the ten years shall be up, will come or send for 
his brother. They say that Dougherty behaved very well by 
him when he went away, and gave him all his, Dougherty’s, 
money. Ishouldn’t wonder. The fellow has the strongest sense 
of duty [ever knew in a man. That’s what is the matter with 
him now. He told the deputy yesterday that he should never 
eo to chapel again. He had before been in doubt about it, he 
said ; but when the chaplain praised Martin Luther, and called 
the Church some ugly name or other, then he knew that it was a 
sin for him to listen. I don’t want to punish him, but, of course, 
he must go to chapel. I can’t make exceptions; and half a 
dozen of the worst rascals here have some way got wind of the 
affair, and have all at once become theologians. That tall, 
heavy fellow, who murdered his mother and his brother, and 
then set fire to the house ana burnt their bodies up, had his 
feelings badly hurt when the chaplain said something sarcastic 
of the Pope’s great toe. But Dougherty is honest, and if he will 
submit, I can easily bring the others down. If he should hold 
out, there will be trouble ; for they will do for devilry what he 
will do for conscience’ sake. If you can talk him over, I shall 
be glad; but I haven’t much hope of it. He is not a man 
likely to be influenced by a woman’s soft words. He is granite.” 

The wife smiled saucily. “I have seen a silly little pink cloud 
make a granite boulder blush as though it had blood in it,” she 


said. 
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At this moment the file of convicts reached the portal, and 
came winding through in the slow lock-step, separated noiselessly 
into detachments, a part moving toward the lower cells, the rest 
climbing the narrow flight of stairs leading to the upper tiers. 
The faces of the men caught an additional pallor from the cold, 
whitewashed stone of the prison, and a darker shade as, one by 
one, they disappeared into the cells, the doors clapping to in 
rapid succession behind them, like the leaves of a book run 
over in the fingers. Ina few minutes the whole line had crumfled 
away, and there were visible but the three tiers of iron doors, each 
door with a hand thrust through the bars, and a dim face behind 
them. 

Mrs. Raynor glanced up the block to the last cell. The hand 
she saw there had a character of its own. The fingers were not 
half-closed, listlessly waiting to be seen, but firm and straight, 
and the thumb was clasped tightly around the bar against which 
it rested—a dogged hand. “ You think that the dungeon would 
have no effect ?” she asked. 

The warden repeated the word “dungeon” with a circumflex 
calculated to give the impression that the apartment in question 
was vaulted. “I doubt if even the strings will break him,” he 
said. “You take a Catholic Irishman born in Ireland, and you 
can't hammer nor melt him into anything but a Catholic. He 
may lie as fast as a dog can trot, and steal your eye-teeth from 
under your eyes; but if you cut him into inch pieces, as long as 
he has a thumb and finger left, he will make the sign of the cross 
with them. You are losing courage, little woman.” 

“No!” 

“Well, good luck to you! I’m going off.” 

The lady walked up the ward, nodding to the convicts who 
pressed cagerly for recognition, stopping to speak to those who 
had requests to make, and, pausing at a little distance from the 
upper cell, looked attentively at its occupant, herself unseen by 
him. 
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The warden had well compared this man to granite. He was 
tall, thick-set, as straight as a post, had the broad, combative 
Irish head, crowned with a luxuriance of dark-brown hair, and 
square jaws that promised a tenacious grip on whatever he might 
set his mental teeth in. But the face was honest, though hard, 
and the straight mouth did not look as though given to lying or 
blasphemy, but had something solemn in its closing. The well- 
shaped nose was as notable for spirit as the mouth for firmness, 
and the blue-grey, eyes were steady, hot bright, and rather small 
Altogether, a man of whom one might say that, if he were not so 


good, he would not have been so bad. 
This convict sat on a bench in the middle of his little white- 


washed cell, and appeared to be lost in thought. But in his 
attitude there was none of that easy drooping which usually 
accompanies such abstraction. He sat perfectly upright and 
rigid, the only perceptible motion a quick one of the eyelids, the 
eyes fixed—locked, rather than lost, in thought. 

He rose immediately on seeing who his visitor was, bowed with 
a soldierly stiffness that was not without state, and waited for her 
to speak. After a few pleasant inquiries, civilly answered, she 
told her errand. It was not so easy as she had expected ; but 
she spoke kindly and earnestly, urging the necessity for discipline 
in such a place, and the unwillingness of the warden to inflict any 
punishment on him. “I have no doubt of your sincerity,” she 
concluded, “though the others mean only mischief. But the 
decision must be the same in both cases.” 

He listened attentively to every word she said, then replied 
with quiet firmness, “I am sorry, ma’am, that there is going to 
be any trouble about it. But it would be a sin for me to go and 
hear Protestantism called the Church of God, when it is no more 
a Church than a barnacle is a ship.” 

“That is not the question,” she persisted. “Admitting that 
what the chaplain says may be false, I still say that you ought 
to go. You are here in a state of servitude ; you have no will of 
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your own; your duty is obedience to the rules of the place ; and 
the more difficult that duty, the more your merit. If you should 
listen with pleasure, or even with toleration, while your faith is 
attacked, that might be sin; but the listening unwillingly and 
with pain you can offer to God as a penance in expiation of the 
crime which obliges you to perform it. I am speaking now 
as a Catholic would. I believe that your priest would say the 


same.” 
She paused to note the effect of her words ; but his face was 


unmoved. 

“T have a dear friend who is a Catholic,’ she added. “ For 
her sake I should be sorry to have you punished for such a 
cause.” 

This plea made no impression whatever. Plainly, the man 
was not soft-hearted, nor susceptible. He merely listened, and 
appeared to be gravely considering the subject. 

“To yield would be humility ; to refuse would be pride,” she 
said. “You need not listen while in the chapel ; you can think 
your own thoughts and say your own prayers.” 

As he still pondered, she again went over her argument, 
enlarging and dwelling on it till it reached his comprehension. 
He listened as before, but made no sign of approval nor dissent. 
Either from nature or from habit, it seemed hard for the man to 
get his mouth open. But at length he spoke. 

“You were right, ma’am, in telling me that my duty here is 
obedience, but you left out one condition—obedience in all that 
is not sin. If the warden should tell me to kill a man, it would 
not be my duty to obey. I do obey in all that is not sin. it 
would be a sin for me to go to chapel.” He spoke respectfully, 
but with decision ; and the lady perccived that their argument 
had reached a knot which only the hand of authority could cut. 
She sighed, and abandoned her attempt. 

Could she abandon it? Remembering the dungeon and the 
strings, her heart strengthened itself for one more effort. Shc 
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had begun by marching straight up to the subject, challenging 
Opposition ; it might be better to approach circuitously. “ Let 
me undermine him,” she thought ; and, turning away, as though 
leaving the captive to silence and loneliness again, let the sense 
of returning desolation catch him an instant, then hesitated, and 
elanced backward. It was a good beginning ; he was looking 
after her. The sight of a friendly face, the sound of a friendly 
voice, and liberty to speak, were infrequent boons in that place 
and too precious to be willingly relinquished. 

“The days must seem long to you,” she said. 

He came nearer, and leaned against the door. “ Yes, they are 
long ; but I thank God for every one of them. My coming here 
was the best thing that ever happened to me. I was getting to 
be a drunkard, and this put a stop to it.” As he spoke, he lifted 
his face and looked out at the strip of sky visible through the 
window across the corridor, and his eyes began to kindle. 

“ Have you a family ?” the lady asked. 

He waited a moment before answering, seemed to break some 
link of thought that had a bright fracture, and his expression 
underwent a slight but decided change. A light in it that had 
been lofty softened to a light that was tender, as at her question 
he looked down again. ‘“ There’s Larry,” he said. 

“ And who is Larry ?” 

The convict stared with astonishment at her ignorance. And, 
indeed, Mrs. Raynor was the only person about the prison who 
had not heard the name of Larry. ‘“ He is my step-brother, 
ma'am,” he replied. “ We had but the one father; but he had 
his own mother. When she died, there were two of us left, and 
I took the lad and brought him to this country. He was five 
years old then, and I was twenty. I was a stone-cutter, and 
thought to do better here; and, faith, one way I have, and 
another way I haven’t. Shame never touched one of us at 


home.” 
“Who took care of the child 2?” Mrs. Raynor asked. 
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“Myself, ma’am. He ate and slept with me, and I took him 
on my arm as often as I put my hat on. He had his little chair 
at the table in my shop, or he played about at the end of a long 
string ; for the lad was venturesome, and I never trusted him 
but with a tether.” 

“He must have been a great care,” she said. 

“ Have you any children, ma’am ?” the convict asked. 

“No.” 

“T thought that,” he said drily; then smiled. “ Larry was 
like a picture. He had red cheeks and black eyes, and his hair 
was like gold with a shadow on it. Everybody noticed the 
child, and they’d turn to look after him in the street. One of 
the richest ladies in the city wanted to take him for her own, 
and me to promise never to see him again ; and when she told 
what she would do for him, I thought that perhaps I ought to 
let him go. The lady coaxed him, and gave him picture-books 
and candy, and then asked him if he’d go and live with her ; and 
faith, ma’am, my heart didn’t get such a scalding when Mary 
asked her promise back, and said she liked Larry best, as it did 
when that child went to the lady’s knee and said he would go 
and live with her. God forgive me, but I hated her that minute 
Well I told her that I would think about it, and let her know 
the next day. That night I dreamed that she had him, and that 
I saw him far off at play, dressed in jewels, and his little frock 
like a fall of snow. I dreamed that I couldn’t speak to him, 
and that set me crying ; and I cried so that I waked myself up. 
I put my hand out for the child, but I couldn’t find him. He 
was a restless little fellow, and had crawled down to the foot of 
the bed. For a minute I thought the dream was true ; and then 
I knew that I couldn’t let him go. I waked him up, and asked 
him if he’d stay and live for ever with his brother John; and 1 
was a happy man when he put his little arms round my 
neck and said yes, he would. And I made a promise to the 
child that night, while he was asleep in my arms, that, since I 
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kept him back from being a rich man, whatever he might 
ask of me in all his life, if it was my heart’s blood, he should 
have it! and, ma’am, I’ve kept my promise.” 

The tenderness with which he spoke of his brother invested 
the convict’s manner with the softening grace it so much needed, 
and showed upon his rough nature like a gentian upon its 
rock. 

“This brother is in California?” Mrs. Raynor asked. 

The convict dropped his eyes. “He and Mary went there 
when I came here,” he said. 

“Who is Mary ?” 

“Mary is Larry’s wife,” was the brief reply. 

“You hear from them ?” 

“Oh! yes,” he said eagerly. “They write to me every 
month. In his last letter Larry said that he was coming after 
me at the end of my term ; but I sent him word not to. I can 
go alone, and he will send me the money.” 

The man seemed to have a jealous suspicion of her thought 
that he had been cruelly deserted. “I told them to go,” he 
said with a touch of pride ; “and I shall go and live with them 
when I get out of this. They would not hear of my going any- 
where else.” 

He broke off, glanced through the window, and said as if in- 
voluntarily, “ There’s the west wind!” then drew back, rather 
ashamed when the lady looked to find what he meant. “You see, 
ma’am, we don’t have much to think of here, and there’s only 


the sight of stone and iron, and that bit of sky. Three years ° 


ago there wasn’t a glimpse of green ; but two years ago I began 
to catch a flit of leaves when the west wind blew. Last summer 
I could see a green tip of a bough all the time, and now in the 
high March wind I can see a bit of a twig.” 

“Tt is an elm tree,” the warden’s wife said ; “and the branches 
are longest on this side. I think they stretch out for you to see. 
You miss many a pleasant sight here, Dougherty.” 
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“What I miss is nothing to what I have seen,” he said quickly, 
his eyes beginning again to kindle. 

“What do you mean?” 

He gazed at her searchingly for a moment, as if to read 
whether she were worthy to hear; then he looked up at the 
sky. 

Mrs. Raynor tried not to be impressed. “He is a thief, serving 
out his sentence in the State prison,” she repeated mentally 
“ He is a poor, ignorant Irishman, who can scarcely spell his own 
name, and who reverences a polysyllable next to the priest.” 

“T will tell you,” he said after a moment, his voice trembling 
slightly, not with weakness, but with fervour. “ When I first 
came here, I had to pray all the time to keep myself from going 
crazy ; but by and by I got reconciled. You know we never 
have a priest here, and must find things out as well as we can for 
ourselves. <All I wanted to know was whether God was angry 
with me. Sometimes I thought He was; but that might be a 
temptation of the devil. What I am going to tell you happened 
about six months ago, at nine o’clockin the evening. The night- 
watch was in, and had just gone round. He spoke to me, and I 
answered him. I was in bed, and I shut my eyes as soon as he 
went back to his place. Something made me open them again, 
and I saw on the wall of my cell here a little spot like moon- 
light. It grew larger while I looked, and the whole cell was 
full of the light of it; and it trembled like the flame of a candle 
in the wind. There didn’t seem to be any wall here ; it was all 
opened out. I pulled the blanket about me and went down to 
my knees on the stone floor. I don’t know how long it was be- 
fore two faces began to show in the midst of the light ; and when 
they came, it was still. At first they were faint ; but they grew 
brighter till they were as bright as I could bear. I couldn’t tell 
whether it was the brightness in their faces or the thought in my 
heart, that brought the tears into my eyes. There was the 
Blessed Virgin with the Infant Jesus in her arms, and they were 
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both looking at me and smiling. And while they smiled, they 
faded away !” 

“ How probable that would sound if it were related as having 
happened in the year of our Lord 62, instead of 1862!” the lady 
thought, restraining a smile, awed by the perfect conviction of 
the speaker. 

“ Dougherty,” she said, “a man like you ought not to be 
caught at highway robbery. How did it happen?” 

Some swift emotion passed over his face ; but whether of fear 
or anger she could not tell. The next moment he smiled grimly. 


“T know just how it happened ma’am,” he said ; “ for didn’t the 
lawyers tell me? Oh! but they told the whole story so plain 
you'd have thought they did the deed themselves ; and faith, they 
made me almost believe I did it. It is a very convincing way 
that the lawyers have about them. They made out that Mike 
Murray was at our house one night, and we all played cards and 
got drunk together ; and when we were pretty high, that Larry 
and I went out with Mike to see him home; and that I sent 
Larry back, he being too drunk to go on; and that I waited upon 
Mike out to a piece of woods, and there I knocked him down 
and robbed him ; and that he was picked up half-dead the next 
morning, and I was caught throwing the money away. They 
proved that I only did it because I was drunk, and that I never did 
a dishonest deed before ; and so they sent me here for ten years. 
And the pity it was of poor Mike Murray! It would have 
brought tears to your eyes to hear that lawyer go on about him, 
as if Mike was his own father’s son, and a saint to the bargain, 
instead of a dirty drunken blackguard that Mary was mad to see 
in the house, and that beat his own wife with a stool, and kicked 
her down-stairs every morning ; and that’s the way she used to 
get down. And that’s the story of my coming here, ma’am,” the 
convict concluded, giving a short laugh. 

“You have had troubles enough,” Mrs. Raynor said gently ; 
“but now they are nearly over. Only two months longer and 
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you will be free. It won’t hurt you to go to chapel for that 
short time.” 

“T shall not go,” he replied. 

She turned away at that, went into the deserted prison-yard, 
and stood there a moment recollecting a sermon she had heard 
not long before. “Why should we not have a saint after the 
grand old way ?” the speaker had asked. 

“ There is every reason why we should not!” she exclaimed 
impatiently. “Those dzsarre, uncompromising virtues of the 
antique time would now scandalize the very clect. We must not 
offend against /es bzen-séances, though all the saints should clap 
their hands. This poor Irishman is unquestionably a little wrong 
in his head, and will have to go to. the dungeon. As for you, 
Madge Raynor, you had best return to your hem-stitching, and 
cease pulling at the skirts of the millennium !” 

To the dungeon accordingly Dougherty was sent the next 
Sunday ; and after a few hours, the warden’s wife went to see 
him. 

A door of solid iron opened in the basement wall of the prison, 
and let the light into a stone vestibule that was otherwise perfectly 
dark. Opposite this entrance was what looked like an oven or 
furnace-door, about two feet square, and also of solid iron. 
Removing a padlock from the inner door, the guard opened it, 
and called Dougherty. Mrs. Raynor started back as the foul air 
from the dungeon struck her face; for, though there was an 
aperture artfully contrived so as to admit a little air and exclude 
all light, it was not large enough to do more than keep the 
prisoner from actual suffocation. 

“You are acting like a simpleton!” the lady exclaimed when 
the convict’s pale face appeared at the opening. “Go to chapel 
next Sunday, and say your prayers under the parson’s nose. I 
will give you beads that will rattle like hail-stones.” 

“T thank you, ma’am!” the man replied in his provokingly 
quiet way ; “ but I can’t go to chapel.” 
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“You expect to enjoy staying here three days, with bread and 
water once a day, sitting and sleeping on bare stones, and 
breathing air that would sicken a dog?” she demanded 
angrily. 

“ That is nothing to what Our Lord suffered for me,” was the 
reply. 

“You fancy yourself a martyr, and that the officers of the 
prison are children“of the devil!” she said. 

“I don’t blame them,” he answered. “They do what they 
think is right.” 

“Shut him up!” she exclaimed, turning away. “It’s a pity 
we haven't a rack for the blockhead. He is pining for it.” 

Dougherty did not complain nor yield; but he was put to 
work again after three days, that being the longest time the 
rules allowed a man to be kept in the dungeon. 

Mrs. Raynor was annoyed with herself for taking such an 
interest in this contumacious thief. Every day she protested 
that she would not worry about him, and every day she worried 
more and more. When Sunday came again, “ I will not go near 
him,” she said. “I will leave him to his fate. ‘What’s Hecuba 
to him, or he to Hecuba ?’” and even while speaking, counted 
anxiously the last strokes of the prison-bell ringing for service. 
At that moment the convicts were entering the chapel, all but 
the sick, and that troublesome protégé of hers. “I won’t go 
near him,” she said in a very determined manner, and five 
minutes afterwards was on her way up the prison-stairs. 

Letting herself into the guard-room with a pass-key, she found 
but one man on guard; but the voices of others came through 
the open door of the hospital, and with them a long, agonizing 
moan. Hurrying into the cell where the punishment called “ the 
strings” was inflicted, Mrs. Raynor saw Dougherty hanging by 
his wrists to a chain run through a ring in the ceiling. His toes 
touched the floor and slightly relieved the otherwise intolerable 
strain on the shoulders and breast. One of the guards kept the 
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chain up, while the deputy-warden stood by the convict and 
watched for the first sign of submission or of fainting. 

The man groaned with pain, and drops of perspiration rolled 
down his face. 

“Will you give up and go to chapel next Sunday?” asked 
the deputy. : 

“OQ God! strengthen me,” cried the convict. “No, I will 
not go!” 

Mrs. Raynor’s pale face flushed as she heard this reply. 

The moans became fainter. 

“Now, give up like a man,” the deputy said. “ You’ve shown 
your grit, and that is enough.” 

“Lord, help me!” came in a broken cry. 

“He’s going ; let him down,” the deputy said. 

“Dead ?” cried the warden’s wife, starting forward. 

“No, madame ; he has fainted.” 

They applied restoratives, and when his senses had returned, 
led him, reeling, out into the guard-room, and placed him ina 
chair by the open window. , 

“Did you ever read a history of the Spanish Inquisition, Mr. 
Deputy ?” asked the warden’s wife. 

“Yes'm!” was the immediate reply. “This is just like it, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Well, Dougherty, you will be content now, and go to chapel 
next Sunday, will you not?” asked the lady, touching the convict’s 
sleeve. 

He lifted his heavy eyes. He was still catching his breath like 
one who sobs. “I will dic before I will go to hear the name of 
God and his truth blasphemed!” he answered, speaking with 
difficulty. 

“ But if you should be again put up in the strings?” 

He shivered, but replicd without hesitation, “He that diced 
upon the Cross will strengthen me.” 

“The fellow is a fool!” muttered one of the guard, 
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“May God multiply such fools!” cried Mrs. Raynor, turning 
upon the speaker. Then to the convict, “I will urge you no 
more. I am not capable of judging for you, and you do not need 
help nor advice from me. Go your own way.” 

Dougherty’s own way was to persist in his refusal to attend 
chapel ; and, since the officers had no choice but to punish him 
for his disobedience, it chanced that for the next four weeks he 
Was put up in the strings every Sunday morning. 

“It shall not be done again,” the warden said then. “ He has 
but a fortnight longer to stay ; and, rule or no rule, he shall doas 
he likes.” 

“ Only a fortnight,” he said to the convict, “ then you will be 
a free man.” 

Dougherty’s face brightened. “ Yes, sir. And I long to set 
my feet on the turf again. A man doesn’t know what green 
crass is, till he gets shut up in a place like this.” 

“Don’t come here again,” the officer said, kindly.‘ Let what 
you have suffered teach you to resist temptation.” 

The convict looked at Mr. Raynor with a singular expression 
of surprise, not unmingled with a momentary indignation, and 
seemed about to speak, but checked himself. 

“Tt is only to keep from drink,” the warden went on. “I don’t 
believe you would be dishonest when sober.” 

The convict dropped his eyes. “ God knows all hearts,” he 
said. 

The next day Dougherty had a cold and a headache; the 
second day he was unable to go to work; the third day he had 
a settled fever. He was removed to the hospital, where the cells 
were larger, and, being next the outside wall, had light and air 
a convict, whose term had nearly expired, was set to take care 
of him, and Mrs. Raynor visited him twice a day. 

But the fever had got well fixed before the man gave up, and 
it found him good fuel. He burned like a solid beech log, with 
a slow, intense, unquenchable heat. His pale and sallow face 
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became a dull crimson ; his strong, full pulses beat fiercely in 
neck, wrists, and temples ; and his restless eyes glowed with 
brilliant lustre. Mrs. Raynor was sometimes startled, as she sat 
fanning and bathing his face, fancying that she had soothed him 
to sleep, to see those eyes open suddenly, and fix themselves on 
her with a searching gaze, or wander wildly about the cell. But 
he lay almost as motionless as the burning log would, locked in 
that fierce and silent struggle with disease. Nearly a fortnight 
passed, and there were but two days left of Dougherty’s term of 
imprisonment ; but there was no longer a hope that any freedom 
of man’s giving would profit him. There was scarcely more than 
the embers of a man left of him ; not enough, indeed, for a fever 
to prey upon. The flushes had become intermittent, like the last 
flickerings of a fire, and the parched and blackened mouth showed 
how he had been consumed inwardly. 

It was May, and the sweet air and sunshine came in through 
two narrow windows and lightened and freshened the cell where 
the convict lay. Everything was clean and in order. The stone 
walls and floor were whitewashed: a prayer-book, crucifix, medicine, 
and glasses were carefully arranged on a little table between the 
windows ; and there was a spotless cover on the narrow pallet 
that stood opposite. The door was wide open for a draught, and 
now and then one of the guard, approaching laboriously on tip- 
toe, would put his head into the cell, raise his eyebrows inquiringly 
at the convict-nurse who sat at the head of the bed, receive a nod 
in return, and retire with the same painful feint of making no 
noise. Neither of the two men was quite clear in his mind as to 
what he meant by this pantomime; but the result with both was 
a conviction that all was right. Presently, as the afternoon 
waned, there was the soft rustle of a woman’s garments in the 
corridor, and a woman’s unmistakable footfall. At that sound 
the convict-nurse went lightly out ; and Mrs. Raynor came in 
and seated herself on the stool where he had sat, and slipped a bit of 
ice between the lips of the patient. He had been lying motion- 
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less and apparently asleep during the last hour, but as she 
touched him, he opened his eyes and fixed them upon her, 
“What does the doctor say, ma'am?” he asked, in a tone so firm 
that one forgot it was but a whisper. 

“TI think that you will want to see the priest,” she said, gently. 
“T have sent for one, and he will come to-morrow.” 

A slight spasm passed over the sick man’s face, his eyelids 
quivered, and his mouth contracted for an instant. 

“Tt must come to us all sooner or later,” she continued ; “and 
it is well for us that He who knows best and does best is the 
One to choose.” 

He said not a word, but closed his eyes again ; and she kept 
silence while he went through with his struggle, her own tears 
starting as she saw how the tears swelled under his eyelids, and 
the stern mouth quivered, and knew that he was tearing up the 
few simple hopes that had taken root in his heart: the setting 
his feet on the green grass again, the meeting his brother, the 
dream of a cheerful fireside where he should be welcome, the 
honest gains and generous gifts, the happy laughter, kind looks, 
and sorrows from which love and faith should draw the sting. 
Simple hopes ; but they had struck deep, and every fibre of the 
man’s heart quivered and bled at their uprooting. 

Presently the watcher spoke softly: “Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord hath mercy on them that fear Him !” 

“May His will be done!” said the convict. ‘“ But, poor 
Larry!” 

“You want me to write to him ?” 

“Yes, ma’am!” he answered eagerly. “Tell him that I was 
comfortable here, and that I was willing to die ; and be sure to 
tell him that coming here was the best thing that ever happened 
to me. Don’t let him know anything about the punishment. 
Larry’d feel bad about that. Don’t forget!” he urged, looking 
anxiously in the lady’s face. 

“T won't forget,” she said. 
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He stopped a moment for breath; then resumed, “ Tell him 
that my last words were, that he should remember his promises 
to me, and never taste liquor again. And tell him to be kind to 
Mary for my sake. You see, ma’am, I was fond of Mary ; but 
of course she liked Larry best.” 

The lady laid her cool white hand on his fevered one. 
“ Dougherty,” she said, “ nobody but God thanks us for true love. 
In this world a light love meets with most gratitude.” 

“Sometimes I’ve thought the same,” the man said gravely. 
“Some are made to give, and some are made to take ; but the 
Lord gives to all.” 

The next day a priest came and spent some time with the sick 
man. Mrs. Raynor went up for her afternoon visit, and found 
him still lingering there, looking gravely and intently at his 
penitent, who lay with an expression of perfect peace on his 
face. 

“Poor man!” she sighed, glancing toward the bed. 

The priest looked up. ‘“ Poor man, madame?” he repeated. 
“Not so: that man is rich! It is for him to pity us.” 

She followed the priest into the corridor. “Dougherty’s brother 
has come from California,’ she said. “He reached here this 
morning, It seems hard to keep him out.” 

“ Keep him out for to-day. I have just given the dying man the 
viaticum. How does his brother appear ? ”. 

“Oh! he is frantic. He fainted when I first told him, and | 
could hear him crying out in the yard when I got up into the 
guard-room. I told him that he couldn’t come in till he became 
quiet.” 

“What sort of fellow is he ?” asked the priest coldly. 

The lady hesitated. In spite of her pity, she did not fancy 
Larry. “ He is a very handsome young man,” she said presently, 
“and very well dressed.” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. “Oh! then he should be 
admitted without delay.” 
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She must, of course, free herself from such an imputation, 
“He looks weak and faithless,” she said; “but his grief is 
genuine ; and his having come so far shows that he loves his 
brother.” 

“Tell Dougherty to-night, and Ict Larry in to-morrow morn- 
ing if he behaves himself.” 

Mrs. Raynor sat by her patient without speaking, till presently 
he looked at her and smiled faintly. “May the Lord reward 
you, ma’am!” he said fervently. “ You’ve been a good friend 
to me.” | 

“Here is a note from your brother,” she said. “ Shall I read 
tc you?” 

He glanced eagerly at the folded paper in her hand—a note 
which, in the midst of his lamentations, Larry had written and 
entreated her to take up to his brother. 

“Read it!” the sick man said, making an effort to turn to- 
ward her. 

“Would you like very much to see your brother?” she 
asked. 

Dougherty’s face began to work. “O ma’am! has Larry 
come?” he asked tremulously. 

“Yes ; and presently he is to come in to see you. Of course 
he feels very much grieved. But when he sees how resigned 
and happy you are, he will take comfort.” 

Seeing that he eagerly watched the paper in her hand, the 
lady unfolded and glanced over it. As she did so, her face un- 
derwent a change. “It cannot be!” she cried out ; and, crush- 
ing the note, looked at the man who lay there dying before her. 
He did not understand, was too weak and dull to think of any- 
thing but the letter. ‘“ Read it!” he said faintly. 

She began breathlessly to read the blotted page: “My dear 
brother John, for God’s sake don’t die! I have come to take 
you back to California with me, and Mary and I will spend our 
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lives in taking care of you. We will make up to you what you 
have suffered for me, going to prison for my crime.” 

The sick man started up with sudden energy and snatched 
the paper from the reader’s hand. “The lad is wild!” he gasped. 
“ He didn’t know what he was writing !” 

She tried to soothe him, to coax him to lie down ; but he sat 
rigid with that terrible suspense, his haggard eyes fixed on hers, 
a deathly pallor in his face. 

“You won't tell anybody what the foolish boy wrote!” he 
pleaded. 

“It was your brother, then, who robbed the man?” she said. 

He sank back, moaning upon his pillow. “All for nothing!” 
he said despairingly. “ I’ve given my heart’s blood for nothing ! 
© ma'am! have you the heart to spoil all I’ve been trying to do, 
and have just about finished ? ” 

It was a hard promise to give, but she gave it. Without his 
permission, what she had learned should never be revealed. 

“The poor lad wasn’t to blame,” the sick man said. “It was 
drink did it. Drink always made Larry crazy. When he got 
home that night, he didn’t know what he’d been doing ; but in 
the morning Mary found the money on him, and the stain of 
blood on his hand. I tried to throw the money away, and they 
saw me.” He paused, gasping for breath.. He was making an 
effort beyond his strength. 

“Tell me the rest to-morrow,” Mrs. Raynor said. 

But he went on excitedly, clutching at the bed-clothes as he 
spoke. “It would have been the ruin of Larry if he had come 
here. He would never again have looked anybody in the face. 
Besides, Mary’s heart was broke entirely. So when I was caught, 
[ just bid Larry hold his peace. But I didn’t tell any lie, ma’am, 
When they asked me in court if I was guilty or not guilty, I said 
‘not guilty ;’ and it was true.” 

He lay fora while silent and exhausted, then spoke again, 


“You promise ?” 
VOL. VIII. ae 
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“I promise, Dougherty. Set your heart at rest. You are 
dying ; did you know it?” 

“Yes, ma’am!” 

After a while he said faintly, “ My time will be up to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Yes !~ 

Twilight faded into night. Mrs. Raynor went into the house 
for a while, then returned to sit by her patient. One and another 
came to the cell-door, looked in, spoke a word, then went away. 
The heavy doors clanged, there was a sound of rattling bars as 
the prison was closed for the night, then silence settled over all. 
The dying man lay perfectly quiet, breathing slowly, and respond - 
ing now and then to the prayers read by his attendant. He felt 
no pain, and his mind was clear and calm. He had no complicated 
intellectual mechanism to confuse his ideas of right and wrong ; 
there was no labyrinth of sophistry to entangle his faith, no flutter 
of imagination to start a latent fear. He had done what he could ; 
and he held on to the promises with an iron grasp. 

That lonely watcher almost feared for him. Might he not be 
presuming on an act of devotion which, after all, rose from a love 
that was entirely human ? 

“My friend,” she said, “even the angels are not pure before 
God. Perhaps you loved your brother too well.” 

“Tf I had loved him less, he would have been lost,” was the calm 
reply. “I haven’t loved him well enough to sin for him.” 

“Do not be too sure,” she said. 

“T’m a poor, ignorant man; but I’ve done as well as I knew 
how ; and He has promised. I never broke a promise to man nor 
woman ; and do you think that the Almighty would do the thing 
that I would scorn to do?” 

While they talked, or prayed, or were silent, the stars wore 
slowly and brightly past the open windows of the cell, dropping 
down the west like golden sands in an hour-glass, and counting 
out the minutes of that ebbing life. Then the dim and humid 
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crescent of the waning moon stole by in the early morning twi- 
light ; then the air grew alive with the golden glances of the 
dawn. As the sun rose, the man called Dougherty, a convict no 
longer, lay dead on his prison pallet, his face white and calm, the 
dull eyes half open, as though the deserted body followed with a 
solemn gaze the flight of its emancipated tenant. 

“Would you rather have been the angel loosing Peter, or Peter 
in chains? I would rather have been Peter!” 


M. A. TINCKER. 











The Haydock Papers. 
Che Witchs Compact. 


‘* Hare, hare, God send thee care ! 
I am in a hare’s likeness now ; 
But I shall be a woman even now— 
Hare, hare, God send thee care.” 
Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. 


HE lord of Cottam at this period was an ardent follower of 
the hounds, and one day, after fruitless search for sport, he 
visited the witch, and complained that he could find no hares. 
Cuckoo Hall was the property of the Haydocks, but passed to the 
Cottams as part of the marriage settlement of the squire’s sister. 
Ultimately, it returned to its original owners through the mar- 
riage of the heiress of the Cottams with George Haydock, whose 
son, George Leo, the biblical annotator, has left a sketch of the 
place as it appeared in 1793. William Haydock, the hero of this 
story, married Jane, daughter of Hugh Anderton, of Euxton 
Hall, by Margaret, daughter of Roger Kirkby, of Kirkby, Esq., 
and his portrait, in the act of caressing his favourite hound, is 
still preserved with that of his wife. 

In response to the squire’s complaint, Mag Shelton agreed to 
produce a hare on condition that he should provide her with a 
cottage on his estate in Woodplumpton, near to Cottam Hall, 
for she felt that she could no longer reside at Cuckoo Hall with 
safety. But this offer was accompanied with the proviso that a 
certain black hound should not be let slip. The squire readily 
acquiesced, and, following the hag’s instructions, proceeded with 
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his dogs to the field behind her house, where he was told he 
would find what he wanted. Within a few minutes, a hare broke 
through the hedge and made across country in the direction of 
Plumpton. In the words of the “Stonyhurst Buck-Hunt,” 
written in 1712 by Mr. Cottam, of Hurst Green, a connection of 
the squire : 


‘* The hounds uncoupled on the plain, 
A mortal war straight did proclaim.” 


It was a famous run, the hare always keeping just in front of the 
dogs, but, as evening came on, the fear of losing the hare alto- 
gether made the squire forget his promise. The black hound 
was slipped, and gained fast upon its quarry, which now doubled 
and ran madly towards Wesham, barely saving its life by jumping 
throw the witch’s window. 


‘* Close on the hounds the hunter came, 


To cheer them on the vanished game.” 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, Canto 1, tx. 


Imprecations from the hovel brought back the witch’s compact 
to the squire’s remembrance. The black hound had snapped her 
heel as she disappeared through the lattice, and it was significant 
that ever afterwards Mag Shelton limped. 


Che Boulder-stone at Coodplumpton. 


** The solemn dirge, ye owls, prepare, 
Ye bats, more hoarsely shriek, 
Croak, all ye ravens, round the bier, 
And all ye church-mice squeak.” —.4 ov. 


At length the time came when the witch was missed from her 
accustomed haunts. Several days had passed without anyone 
seeing her. The squire ordered her door to be broken open, and 
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Mag Shelton was discovered crushed to death between a barrel 
and the wall. The gossips unanimously declared that the devil 
had adopted this plan of claiming his own. She was buricd by 
torchlight at the western end of the churchyard at Woodplump- 
ton, close to the end of the footpath. But the restless spirit of 
Mag Shelton was not so easily pacified. Her corpse was found 
on the sod in the morning, and as often as it was interred it re- 
appeared, till her spirit was laid by the priest at Cottam Hall. 
A huge boulder-stone was rolled over the grave, which even yet 
raises its massive body from its deep embedment, and calls the 
attention of the passer-by to the spot where Mag Shelton, the 


witch of Woodplumpton, lies buried. 


Che Last Squire of Cottam. 


‘“ But to wanton me, to wanton me, 
Ken ye which maist wad wanton me ? 
To see King James at Edinburgh Cross, 
Wi’ fifty thousand foot and horse, 
And the Usurper forced to flee ; 


Oh, this is what maist wad wanton me.” 
Jacobite Soug. 


William Haydock, born about 1671, was the eldest son of the 
hunting squire. He has the unenviable distinction of having 
brought to a close the residence of the family at Cottam Hall. 
The honest squire, as he was generally termed, was a staunch 
adherent of the exiled Stuarts. It was this that ruined the 
Haydocks, like so many other Catholic families in Lancashire, 
whose loyalty to the rightful heirs to the throne was proof against 
the temptations of the usurper. He was a bachelor, and he 
devoted the whole of his energies and means to the furtherance 
of the cause that was nearest his heart. Thomas Tyldesley, the 
diarist, under date August 4, 1714, notes his going from his 
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residence at Myerscough Lodge to meet a number of Jacobite 
squires—Ned Winckley, of Bannister Hall, the young lord of 
Rawcliffe (Richard Butler), Gabriel Hesketh, of White Hill, 
Henry Whittingham, of Whittingham, and Squire Haydock—of 
whom the last brought the news that Queen Anne died on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning between seven and cighto’clock. Such were 
their joyful expectations of the restoration of the royal exiles, 


that they forthwith indulged in a “ pig-feast” tc celebrate the 
event. Over the water-jug went the Fulham-ware cups, with a 


rose on the rim above the drinker’s mouth, sd vosa, “ To the 


king.” across the water— 
> 


‘* God bless the King ! I mean the Faith’s Defender. 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 
Who that Pretender is, and who is King, 


God bless us all ! that’s quite another thing,” 
John Byrom. 


‘Then “ Hie thee, Jamic, home again,” resounded through the 
hall. 

The accession of the Elector of Hanover to the throne was not 
the first inversion of the family motto which Squire Haydock ex- 
perienced. It was he who bred the steed which threw the Orange 
Prince, William III., and cost him his life on the 8th of March, 
1702. Queen Anne, instead of the legitimate heir to the throne, 
replaced the Dutch intruder, and now the queen was succeeded 
by her cousin, George. Poor Tyldesley did not live to see the 
failure of the Chevalier de St. George's struggle for his rights, 
for he died in January, 1715, leaving his friend, the honest 
squire of Cottam, the loser of the considerable sum he had lent 
him. In the following year, William Haydock was outlawed for 
the part he had taken in the Stuart rising, and he died shortly 
afterwards, either from wounds received at the battle of Preston, 
or from a broken heart at the ruin of his master’s cause. 

Shortly before he was declared an outlaw, the squire conveyed 
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the manor of Cottam to John Shuttleworth, of Hodsock Par: , 
Nottinghamshire, Esq., whose son and heir, George, had married 
Dorothy Haydock, one of the squire’s three sisters, and eventual 
co-heiresses. Her portrait bears the inscription, “1737, aged 57.” 
The estate, according to the entail, should have passed in succes- 
sion to his three brothers, Gilbert, Cuthbert, and Hugh, all of whom 
were priests. Their cousin, George Haydock, of Leach Hall, 
Bartle, in Woodplumpton, was the next heir, and executor to the 
squire’s will, in which George’s son, Gilbert, the testator’s godson, 
received a bequest. On July 2, 1730, George Haydock conveyed 
his interest in the manor of Cottam for a small consideration to 
George Farington, of Worden Hall, in trust for Henry Farington, 
of Preston, son and heir of Valentine Farington. Towards the 
close of the century, the estate was sold by the Faringtons to 
John Cross, grandfather of the late Col. W. Assheton Cross, of 
Redscar, and his brother, the present Viscount Cross. It was 
their father, William Cross, who pulled down the Hall in the 
early part of this century. 

[t is worthy of notice that the last squire, in his will, requested 
his executors to ratify and confirm a lease for three lives to 
Thomas Miller of a messuage in Cottam and a close of land in 
Ingol. From Thomas Miller descended the immortal bishop of 
Castabala, John Milner, vicar apostolic of the Midland District, 
who changed the autography of his name when he went to Sedg- 
ley Park School. 


Catch-fteld. 


‘** Here, where girls unfearing play, 
Sacrilege erst sought for prey ; 
Scared the flock, the priest with scorn, 
Plundered, to a gaol was borne.”’ 
Edw. Wilcock. 


Tradition affirms that a priest of the family of Haydock was 
taken in the middle of a field adjoining Cottam Hall, which is 
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known to this day by the name of Catch-field. The history is 
as follows: Gilbert Haydock, born in 1678, was a younger 
brother of the last squire. He was sent to Douay College at an 
early age, where he was distinguished for his close application to 
his studies, and for his equal progress in virtue and piety. He 
took the college oath, Sept. 8th, 1703, and in the beginning of 
1705, we learn from Bishop Diceonson’s diary that he was one 
of the six students then in the school of philosophy. The same 
authority informs us that he passed through his defensions—in 
Latin and Greek—with universal admiration, on the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th of August, in that year. Four or five Jesuits from the 
university of Douay attended each day to dispute in Greek. On 
December 16th, 1706, he was ordained sub-deacon at Cambrai, 
and in 1708 he was ordained priest. In the following year he 
was sent to the mission at Cottam Hall, where his apostolic zeal 
and labours were attended with the happiest effects in the cons 
version and care of souls. In the spring following the unsuc- 
cessful rising in favour of the rightful heir to the throne, in 1715, 
his brother was outlawed, a raid was made on Cottam Hall, and 
Gilbert Haydock was seized in the middle of “catch-field” as he 
was endeavouring to make his escape. He was consigned to 
Lancaster Castle, where he endured several months’ imprison- 
ment. Whilst still a prisoner he was appointed chaplain to the 
Augustinian nuns of the convent of St. Monica at Louvain, 
where he arrived, after his discharge from prison, on August Ist, 
1716. 

Some entries in the Douay diary at this period are per- 
tinent to the subject. On November 24th, 1715, is recorded 
the victory of the Earl of Marr over the Earl of Argyle at Dun- 
blane, and the defeat and capture of the Earl of Derwentwater at 
Preston. Amongst the prisoners was James Mudford, a priest 
and alumnus of Douay. Prayers were recited in the college, by 
order of the president, Mr. Robert Witham, for the success of 
James III. A little later it is stated that James embarked at 
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Dunkirk on December 27th, 1715, and landed in Scotland on 
January 2nd, 1716. The event was celebrated at the college by 
a Te Deum. On the 22nd of February he returned to France, 
unable to cope with the forces sent against him, landing safe 
near Calais. The parliament had offered for him, dead or alive, 
£100,000. About 1718, President Witham went to Louvain to 
take Gilbert Haydock’s place, whilst he went to England with 
two nuns of the family of the Earl of Derwentwater on business, 
lest the convent should suffer by losing their pensions, which 
had been paid from the patrimony of the Earl. 

Gilbert Haydock remained chaplain at Louvain till his death, 
sreatly to the satisfaction and edification of the religious ladies, 
who, in their mortuary bill, bore testimony to his merit. “ He 
was a truly pious and exemplary clergyman, and minutely exact 
in every duty ; in the celebration of the divine mysteries, his 
fervour and piety frequently manifested themselves in a copious 
profusion of tears, and his charity to the poor in abundant alms. 
In a word, he was the mirror and pattern of every virtue becom- 
ing a christian and a clergyman.” He bore a tender devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and every year, after a spiritual retreat of 
eight days, made a pilgrimage to her chapel on Mount Acuto, 
After an illness of fifteen days, which he bore with the most ex- 
emplary patience, and spent in preparing himself for eternity, he 
departed this life on the 22nd day of September, 1749, in the 
68th year of his age, and the 42nd of his priesthood. 


Che Destruction of Torksop fManor. 


‘*’Twas the last red ray of the setting sun, 
And it stream’d on the painted wall, 
And told that another bright day was done, 


And had vanished beyond recall.” 
F.C. Husenbeth. 


Cuthbert Haydock, another brother of the last squire, was 
born according to the Douay diary, in 1684. He went to the 
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college with his brother Gilbert, and there they were subse- 
quently joined by their younger brother Hugh. Cuthbert took 
the college oath Dec. 27th, 1703, and Hugh, who was born July 
21st, 1689, followed his example on Nov. 3rd, 1711. Towards 
the close of 1712, the Dean of Mechlin and another ecclesiastic 
were commissioned to examine the president, professors, and 
students at Douay, when the college was falsely charged with 
Jansenist opinions. Hugh Haydock was one of the six youths 
questioned under the school of divinity, and helped by his lucid 
answers in writing to clear the college from the imputation. In 
due time both brothers were ordained priests. Cuthbert was 
sent to the mission on Mar. 26th, 1714. He was at first stationed 
at Mawdesley in Lancashire, but probably found it necessary to 
leave it when the persecution became so hot after the Stuart 
rising in 1715, for his name and residence were reported to the 
government in the following year (Forfe:ted Estates, S.95. P.R.O). 
He lived for some time at Mawdesley with Thomas Finche, who 
had married his sister Mary. There he attended the Catholics 
of the district, and in the little sacristy, adjoining the chapel at 
the top of the house, some of his books remain to this day. 
Ultimately he was appointed chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk 
at Worksop Manor, in Nottinghamshire, not very far removed 
from the residence of his sister, Mrs. Shuttleworth, at Hodsock 
Park, where it is also said he spent some time as chaplain be- 
tween his leaving Lancashire and settling at Worksop. There 
he lived forty years, beloved by all who knew him. 

On Nov. 22nd, 1761, the ancient mansion at Worksop, on 
which £22,000 had been recently expended, was unfortunately 
burned to the ground, and the loss in paintings, statuary (in- 
cluding a part of the Arundelian collection), fine library, and 
furniture, was estimated at more than £100,000. It was com- 
monly reported that “Mr. Haydock never looked up after.” He 
died Jan. 11th, 1763, aged 78, just two months before Edward, 
ninth Duke of Norfolk, laid the foundation of a splendid new 
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mansion, which cost him £300,000. This edifice, which was a 
scene of almost regal magnificence, was destined in turn to be 
razed to the ground, when the Duke sold the estate to the 
Duke of Newcastle for £380,000. 

Mr. Haydock was a staunch supporter of his a/ma mater, 
Douay College. The diary records that he took there six 
students of good family on July roth, 1726. He was chosen a 
member of the old chapter in March, 1734,and was held in high 
estimation by all his brethren. He devised his estate to his 
nephew, Henry Finche, of Mawdesley, but that gentleman dying 
before the testator, Mr. Haydock annexed a codicil to his will, 
dated Oct. 20th, 1762, by which Mr. Finche’s son and heir, 
James, became the residuary legatee, and the devisee of all his 
books and manuscripts. 


“ Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 
Ruins of years—though jew, yet full of fate.” 
Byron. 
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Che Abbey School, fort Augustus, Jt.d. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. ~ 














There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANuaRY 12th. 





RECTOR: 


Rev. E. CODY, O.S.B. 
Che Oratory School, Cdgbaston, Hirmingham. 





Onder the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
Fathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Fr. Js NORRIS. 


Assistants. 
The Rev, Fr. P. EAGLESIM,M.A.Oxon. , E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pope, Esq., B.A. London. Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. | E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 





St. Johi's College, 


WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 


Patron: 
The Right Rev. Joun Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 


President: 
Very Rev. JosEPH A. PHELAN. 


FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 





Cad 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


A. M. D. G. 


Niount St. Itary’s College, near Chesterfield. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector, 
the Rev. JoHN CLayTONn, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEy, S.J., 
or the Rev. A. CurisTiE, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside. near Kath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EpmuND Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BuTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Rector, St. Charles's College, St. Charles s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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Convent of (he Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and particulars apply to the REv. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


St. Joseph's College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 








Pensionnat des Religieuses Itaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupERrEuRE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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a a mee ee 


St. John’s institution for Deaf and Dumod, 


BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 


The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 
to rescue them. 

Treasurer and Secretary: 
CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary: 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 


On 





Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 


The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. JERNINGHAM, as above. 








St. Francis Lavier’s 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 
For particulars apply to the BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


NOTICE. 











THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-issued by Messrs. Burns & Oates as a 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
untform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portratts, bound in Half-Parchment, will be issued, 
price [Half-a-Guinea. 









BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON 


































Books ave sent Carriage Free by Return of Post to any Part 
of the United Kingdom on Receipt of Published Price. 


a 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED bY 





JURNS& 


Limited. 




















Publishers to His Holiness — Contractors to Her | 
POPE LEO XIII. ! Majesty’s Government. | 


London: 
28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


AND AT NEW YORK. 











SPECIAL DiscouNTS ALLOWED TO Buyers IN QUANTITIES, FOR 


LIBRARIES, PRIZES, OR FOR Pusriic DisrrrBuTION. 




























IHe Holy Ole. 


PRICE HWALKF-A-CROWN. 
Octave Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 




















The NEW TESTAMENT ts published separately, in 
all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpinaL Mannina, Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHITEW. With Pre- 
fuce by Bisiop or SaLrorp. Cloth, 6d. 

THik EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, Is. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. Kenetm VauGuan, 2d. 

TENTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, S.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, 1s. 

Fr. Formpys PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 


tion. 3520 pp., ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 





° ° 6 
Che Imitation of Christ. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 

The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People's Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., issued at 6d. 

“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 


the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 





The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
dition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 
compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. | 
[Vow Ready. | 



































Sather Fabers Works. 


To meet the continual demand for FaTHer Faser’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 


clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JESUS, 5s. Hymns, 6s. 
BETHLEHEM, 73s. Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. SuUBJECTs, 2 vols. 5s. each. 


THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. | POEMS, 5s. 

ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 28. 6d. | THE PRECIOUS BLOooD, 5s. 
THE Foot OF THE Cross, 6s. SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. S1r LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 


Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 





Cardinal Wisemans Works. 


FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE CaTa- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 


_ COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND | THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 








REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 
THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 





THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the AZeditations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 





(msenenene 














BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 





OF WESTMINSTER. 


TIE CARDINAL ARCH SISHOP 




















_ mente 


fy the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, 


The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. Gd. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, Is. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, 1s. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Soverejgnty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 

Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. | 

The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to | 
St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 

The Independence of the Holy See, is. | 

The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th dition, 8s. 6d. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. | | 

Miscellanies, 2 vols., lds. | 

Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. | 

A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, 1s. . 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. J. (out of print), IL, 
and III., 6s. each. 

Sin and its Consequences, 5th Edition, 6s. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, $s. 6d. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope, New Edition, 5s. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, 1s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, 1s., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. Litty, 6s. 



















































































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 




















By CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 
Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Church of the Fathers, 4s. 
The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, is. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 
Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Essays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 
Occasional Sermons, 6s. 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, § vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 83. 
University Sermons, 5s. 
Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 













































































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, ha’f- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 
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“How to Keach the People.” 


To nel the need Jor Cheap Literature of a uholesome kind, Messrs. 
hurus d& Oates have aluays on hand, and constantly add to, an Lim- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to dlustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


Doctrine s and 1 "5 atic Rs 


BURNNS PENNY LIBRARY. 


Cuitp or MARY, BE- 
FORE JESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
Lent. By Bishop of 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is youkRsS THE RIGHT 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust Thou Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUEs- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. By 
Ir. Anderdon, S.J. 

LUTHER’S WORDs AND 
THE WorbD oF Gop. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

‘THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A Bett. From the Ro- 
man Pentifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 

ORATORY MONTH OF 
May. 

Henoic Act or CHAk- 
ivy. by Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE, 

JrEsSUS RISEN. 





| 


| 
| 








CATECHISM OF Con- 
iIRMATION, By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
HyMNs (53 pp.) 

Worps oN THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

Hints FoR ADVENT. 

HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Hints ror LENT. 

Hints FoR KASTER. 

Hints ron PENTECOST. 

THe Way or THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY — OF 
yHE PrREctIous BLoop. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CaTECH- 
isM. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

DEVOTIONS 
Forty Hovrs. 

CHILDREN OF MAry. 

MonitTuM. 

Trek  WoRSsHIP OF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE Hiiy Mass. By 
Kr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS ‘TO 
Hoty FAcE, 
Rawes. 


THE 


FOR THE 


THE 
By Fr. 


{ 


ST. GEORGE’s Hymn- 
BOOK, 
CATECHISM OF First 


CoMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 


THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LittLE Book OF THE 
Hoy Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

Who Is St. JOSEPH % 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Prisst. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 

Henry VIII. ann 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE POPE BE- 
CAME King. 3 Parts, 
each Id. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

MonkKS AND NUNS. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 


IZED. 

THe CHURCH THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLy 
SCRIPTURE. 





Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a million have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 


Al} these Damphiets ave Supplied in Quantities at from 6s. to 6s. Ed. 


a Hundred, Carriage Free. 

















Standard Story Jooks. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven. 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 


By KE. H. Dering. 


Freville Chase. 
12s. 








2 vols. 


_ By Hendrick Conscience, 


The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. 

The Curse of the Village, 
3s. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s. 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 

The Miser, ls. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, 1s. 

The Conscript, 1s. 

Count Hugo, Is. 

The Poor Gentieman, Is. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland, 
The Wild Birds of Kil- 


leevy, 5s. 














By Emily Bowles, 
French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s, 





By Clara Mulholland, 
The Miser 


Court, 5s. 





of King’s 


By Frances Noble. 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames, 





Marion Howard, net, 
2s, 6d. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and 


other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 
Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


By 6. M. Brame, 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. @d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy. New 
Edition, 4s. 











ak 




















Standard Story Books. 





From the French. 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, 8.J. 


The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 





ven Illustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. <A Tale of 1812, 
2s. 6d. 


In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, ls. 6d., and 
2s. Od. 


By the Marquis Biddle-Cope, 
Grey of Greybury. 2 


vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, Ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, 1s. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 





Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 





By Lady Herbert of Lea, 


Thekla; An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, 6d. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By 2 Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (rom 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 


Flora : The Martyr Bride, 
2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By E. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 











— 
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Standard Story Books. 








By Kathleen 0’Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 


Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 
the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 


By Emily Mary Shapcote. 








Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentic sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 





The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 


As, 
Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and __his 


Daughter, 6s. 

The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 

The Last Abbot of Thorn- 
ton, 6s. 

And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 











rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 





Children (From the 
French), 2s. 
Stoneleighs of Stone- 


leigh, and other Stories 
OS. 

Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. 6d. 


By K. M. Weld. 


Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. 6d. 





By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pére Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 


‘* An Incomparable Story Book.” 














Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of Ground- | 


work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
O.S C. 
The “ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 


duction by the Cardinal Archbishop | 


of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 

By Mary Allies. 


Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 

By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 

By Father Anderdon, S.J., 


Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 
Luther. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 


Vols. L, 


In four parts, Is. 


With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- | 


bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. Gd. And 
other bindings, 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 


Translated from | 


Tradition: Principally with reference | 


to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 
The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- 
sano. With preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 


By Father Bottalla, S.J. 


| Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 


Reply on, Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 
By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 

Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


New 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 
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Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
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Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon.” Ist Series, 
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By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 

Spiritual Exercises (Manresa). 
Edition, 3s. 

Text of Spiritual Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, 8.J. 3 vols., 
14s. 6d. 
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F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
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Nature and Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 


Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
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the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
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Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
lated by R. F. O’Counor, 5s. 


Trans- 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs New Edi- 
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Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
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Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby. 

Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, ls. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 
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On Christian Perfection. 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 
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Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
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Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 
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Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 
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By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
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Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 
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murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts Svo, Cloth, 
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Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, ds. 


Translated by Marianne Careline 
and Coventry Patmore. 
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Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 
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the Oratory. 
Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s. 
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Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
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2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 
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Life of Sir Thomas More. 
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Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
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Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
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The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
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Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
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published. ) 


Saint Teresa. 
Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
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Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
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edges, 7s. 6d. 
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By Father Waterworth. 

Origin and Developments of Angli- 
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St. Francis Xavier. 
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